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PROLOGUE. 
| Iw a snowy villa, with a sloping lawn, just 
| outside the great commercial seaport, Barking- 
| ton, there lived, a few years ago, a happy family. 
A lady, middle aged, but stili charming; two 
young friends of hers; and a periodical visitor. 

The lady was Mrs. Dodd; her occasional visitor 
was her husband; her friends were her son Ed- 
| ward, aged twenty, and her daughter Julia, rine- 
|| teen; the fruit of a misalliance. 

Mrs. Dodd was originally Miss Fountain, a 
young lady well born, high bred, and adenizen of 
the fashionable world. Under a strange con- 
currence of circumstances she coolly married the 
captain of an East Indiaman. The deed done, 
and with her eyes open, for she was not, to say, 
| in love with him, she took a jrdicious line ; and 
kept it; no hankering after Mayfair, no talking 
about Lord “ This” and Lady “That,” to com- 
mercial gentlewomen ; no amphibiousness. She 
accepted her place in society, reserving the right 
to embellish it with the graces she had gathered 
in a higher sphere. In her home, and in her 
person, she was little less elegant than a 
countess; yet nothing more than a merchant- 
captain’s wife: and she reared that commander’s 
children, in a suburban villa, with the manners 
which adorn a palace. When they happen to 
be there. 

This lady had a bugbear: viz. Slang. She 
could not endure the smart technicalities cur- 
rent; their multitude did not overpower her 
distaste; she called them “jargon;” “slang” 
was too coarse a word for her to apply to slang : 
she excluded many a good “racy idiom” along 


|| with the real offenders; and monosyllables in 


|, general ran some risk of having to show their 
passports. 

If this was pedantry, it went no further; she 
was open, free, and youthful with her young 
pupils; and had the art to put herself on their 
level; often, when they were quite young she 
would feign infantine ignorance, in order to hunt 
trite truth i in couples with them, and detect, by 
joint experiment, that rainbows cannot, or else 
will not, be walked into, nor Jack-o’ lantern be 
gathered like a cowslip ; and that, dissect we the 





vocal dog—its hair is like a lamb’s—never so 
skilfully, no fragment. of palpable bark, no sedi- 
ment of tangible squeak, remains inside him to 
bless the inquisitive little operator, &c. &c. 

When they advanced from these elementary 
branches to Languages, History, Tapestry, and 
“What Not,” she managed still to keep by their 
side, learning with them, not just hearing them 
lessons down from the top of a high tower of ma- 
ternity. She never checked their curiosity; but 
made herself share it; never gave them, as so many 
parents do, a white-lying answer; wooed their 
affections with subtle though innocent art; thawed 
their reserve ; obtained their love, and retained 
their respect. Briefly, a female Chesterfield ; 
her husband’s lover after marriage, though not 
before ; and the mild monitress, the elder sister, 
the favourite companion and bosom friend, of 
both her children. 

They were remarkably dissimilar ; and perhaps 
I may be allowed to preface the narrative of their 
adventures by a delineation; as in country 
churches an individual pipes the key-note, and 
the tune comes raging after. 

Edward, then, had a great calm eye, that was 
always looking folk full in the face, mildly; his 
countenance comely and manly, but no more; 
too square for Apollo; but sufficed for John 
Bull. His figure it was that charmed the curious 
observer of male beauty. He was five feet ten; 
had square shoulders, a deep chest, masculine 
flank, smail foot, high instep. To crown all this, 
a head, overflowed by ripples of dark brown hair, 
sat with heroic grace upon his solid white throat, 
like some glossy falcon new lighted on a Parian 
column. 

This young gentleman had decided qualities, 
positive and negative. He could walk up toa 
five-barred gate, and clear it, alighting on the 
other side hike a fallen feather; could row all 
day, and then dance all night; could fling a 
cricket ball a hundred and six yards; had a lathe 
and a tool-box, and would make you in a trice a 
chair, a table, a doll, a nutcracker, or any other 
movable, useful, or the very reverse. And could 
not learn his lessons, to save his life. 

His sister Julia was not so easy to describe. 
Her figure was tall, lithe, and serpentine; her 
hair the colour of a horse-chesnut fresh from its 
pod; her ears tiny and shell-like, her eyelashes 
long and silky; her mouth small when grave, 
largewhen smiling; her eyes pure hazel by day, and 
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tinged with a little violet by night. But in jot-| “I have been thinking it quietly over for the 
ting down these details, true as they are, I seem | last six months. Why send me to the uni- 
to myself to be painting fire, with a Bittle snow | versity? I shall be out of placeithere. It will 
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and saffron,mixed on a maghble pallet. There is 
a beauty too spiritual to be chained in a string 
of items; and Julia’s fair features were but the 
china vessel that brimmed over with the higher 
loveliness of her soul. Her essential charm was, 
what shall I say? Transparence. 


You would have said her very body thought. 


Modesty, Intelligence, and, above all, Enthusiasm, | 


shone through her, and out of her, and made her 
an airy, fiery, household joy. Briefly, an in- 
carnate sunbeam. 

This one could learn her lessons with unrea- 
sonable rapidity, and, until Edward went to 
Eton, would insist upon learning his into the 
bargain, partly with the fond notion of coaxing 
him on; as the company of a swift horse incites 
a slow one; partly because she was determined 
to share his every trouble, if she could not re- 
move it. A little choleric, and indeed down- 
right prone to that more generous indignation 
which fires at the wrongs of others. When 
heated with emotion, or sentiment, she lowered 
her voice, instead of raising it like the rest of us: 
she called her mother “ Lady Placid,” and her 
brother “ Sir Imperturbable.” And so much fer 
outlines. 

Mrs. Dodd laid aside her personal ambition 
with her maiden name ; but she looked high for 
her children. Perhaps she was all the more am- 
bitious for them, that they had no rival aspirant 
in Mrs. Dodd. She educated Julia herself from 
first to last: but with true feminine distrust of 
her power to mould a lordling of creation, she 
sent Edward to Eton, at nine 

This was slackening her tortoise. For at 
Eton is no female master, to coax dry knowledge 
into a slow head. However, he made good pro- 
gress in two branches—aquatics and cricket. 

After Eton came the choice of a profession. 
His mother recognised but four: and these her 
discreet ambition speedily sifted down to two. 
For military heroes are shot now and then, how- 
ever pacific the century; and naval ones 
drowned. She would never expose her Edward 
to this class of accidents. Glory by all means; 
glory by the pail; but safe glory, please; or she 
would none of it. Remained the church and the 
bar: and, within these reasonable limits she left 
her dear boy free as air; and not even hurried; 
there was plenty of time to choose: he must 
pass through the university to either. This last 
essential had been settled about a twelvemonth, 
and the very day for his going to Oxford was at 
hand, when one morning Mr, Edward formally 


| aost you a lot of money, and nogood. Now, 
| you take a fool’s advice! Don’t you waste your 

money and papa’s sending a dull fellow like me 
| to Oxford! Idid bad enough at Zfor, Make 
Mae an engineer, or something. If you were not 
| So fond of me, and I of you, I’d say send me to 
| Canada, with a pickaxe ; you know I’ve got no 
| headpiece.” 

Mrs. Dodd had sat aghast, casting Edward 
deprecating looks at the close of each ponderous 
sentence, but too polite to interrupt a soul, even 
a son talking nonsense. She now assured him 
she could afford very wellto send him to Oxford, 
and begged leave to remind him that he was too 
good and too sensible to run up bills there, like 
the young men who did not really love their 
parents. “Then, as for learning, why we must 
be reasonable in our turn. Do the best you can, 
love. We know you have no great turn for the 
classics; we do not expect you to take high 
honours, like young Mr. Hardie; besides, that 
might make your head ache: he has sad head- 
aches his sister told Julia. But, my dear, an 
university education is indispensable; do but 
see how the signs of it follow a gentleman 
through life, to say nothing of the valuable 
acquaintances and lasting friendships he makes 
there: even those few distinguished persons 
who have risen in the world without it, have 
openly regretted the want, and have sent their 
children : and that says volumes to me.” 

“Why, Edward, it is the hall-mark of a gen- 
tleman,” said Julia, eagerly. 

Mrs. Dodd caught a flash of her daughter: 
* And my silver shall never be without it,” said 
she, warmly. She added presently, in her usual 
placid tone, “I beg your pardon, my dears, I 
ought to have said my gold.” With this she 
kissed Edward tenderly on the brow, and drew 
an embrace and a little grunt of resignation 
from him. 

“Take the dear boy and show him our pur- 
chases, love!” said Mrs. Dodd, with a little 
gentle accent of half reproach, scarce perceptible 
to a male ear. 

“Oh yes:” and Julia rose and tripped to the 
door. There she stood a moment, half turned, 
| with arching neck, colouring with innocent 

pleasure. “Come, darling. Oh, you good-for- 
| nothing thing.” 

The pair found a little room hard by, paved 
with china, crockery, glass, baths, kettles, &. 
| “There, sir. Look them in the face and us, if 

you can.” 
“ Well, you know, I had no idea you had been 














cleared his throat: it was an unusual act, and! and bought a cart-load of things for Oxford.” 
drew the ladies’ eyes upon him. Ile followed } His eye brightened; he whipped out a two-foot 
the solemnity up by delivering calmly and pon- ; rule, and began to calculate the cubic contents. 
derously a connected discourse, which astonished | “]’H turn to and make the cases, Ju.” 

them by, its length and purport. “ Mamma, 
dear, let us look the thing im the face.” This 


I c ! The ladies had their way ; the cases were made 
was his favourite expression, as well as habit. | and despatched; and one morning the Bus came 
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for Edward, and stopped at the gate of Albion 
Villa. At this sight mother and daughter both 
turned their heads quickly away by one inde- 
pendent impulse, and set a bad example. Appa- 
rently neither of them had calculated on this 
paltry little detail. They were game for theoretical 
departures ; to impalpable universities; and “an 
air-drawn Bus, a Bus of the mind,” would not 
have dejected for a moment their lofty Spartan 
souls on glory bent; safe glory. But here was 
a Bus of wood, and Edward going bodily away 
inside it. 

The victim kissed them, threw up his port- 
manteau and bag, and departed serene as Italian 
skies. The victors watched the pitiless Bus quite 
out of sight ; then went up to his bedroom, all dis- 
ordered by packing, and, on the very face of it, 
vacant; and sat down on his little bed inter- 
twining and weeping. 

Edward was received at Exeter College, as 
young gentlemen are received at college; and 
nowhere else, I hope, for the credit of Christen- 
dom. They showed him a hole in the roof, and 
called it an “ Attic;” grim pleasantry! being a 
puncture in the modern Athens. They inserted 
him; told him what hour at the top of the 
morning he must be in chapel; and left him to 
find out his other ills. His cases were welcomed 
like Christians, by the whole staircase. These 
undergraduates abused one another’s crockery as 
their own: the joint stock of breakables had 
just dwindled very low, and Mrs. Dodd’s bountiful 


contribution was a godsend. 
The new comer soon found that his views of a 


learned university had been narrow. Out of 
place in it? why, he could not have taken his 
wares toa better market; the modern Athens, 
like the ancient, cultivates muscle as well as 
mind. The captain of the university eleven saw 
a cricket-ball thrown all across the ground; he 
instantly sent a professional bowler to find out 
who that was; through the same ambassador the 
thrower was invited to play on club days; and 
proving himself an infallible catch and long stop, 
a mighty thrower, a swift runner, and a steady, 
though not very brilliant, bat, he was, after one 
or two repulses, actually adopted into the uni- 
versity eleven. He communicated this ray of glory 
by letter to his mother and sister with genuine 
delight, coldly and clumsily expressed; they 
replied with feigned and fluent rapture. Advanc- 
ing steadily in that line of academic study, 
towards which his genius lay, he won a hurdle 
race, and sent home a little silver hurdle; and 
soon after brought a pewter pot, with a Latin 
inscription, recording the victory at “Fives” of 
Edward Dodd; but not too arrogantly; for in 
the centre of the pot was this device, “ The Lord 
is mp illumination.” 

The Curate of Sandford, who pulled number 
six in the Exeter boat, left Sandford for Witney : 
on this he felt he could no longer do his college 
justice by water, and his parish by land, nor 
escape the change of pluralism, preaching at 
Witney, and rowing at Oxford. He fluctuated, 





sighed, kept his Witney, and laid down his oar. 
Then Edward was solemnly weighed in his Jersey 
and flannel trousers by the crew, and proving 
only eleven stone eight, whereas he had been 
ungenerously suspected of twelve stone, was 
elected to the vacant oar by acclamation. He 
was a picture in a boat ; and oh!!! well pulled, 
six!! was a hearty ejaculation constantly hurled 
at him from the bank by many men of other 
colleges, and even by the more genial among the 
cads, as the Exeter glided at ease down the river, 
or shot up it in a race. 

He was now as much talked of in the Uni- 
versity as any man of his College, except one. 
Singularly enough that one was his townsman; 
but no friend of his: he was much Edward’s 
senior in standing, though not in age; and this 
is a barrier the junior must not step over—with- 
out direct encouragement—at Oxford. More- 
over, the college was a large one, and some of 
“the sets” very exclusive: young Hardie was 
Doge of a studious clique; and careful to make 
it understood that he was a reading man who 
boated and cricketed, to avoid the fatigue of 
lounging ; not a boatman or cricketer who strayed 
into Aristotle in the intervals of Perspiration. 

His public running since he left Harrow was 
as follows; the prize poem in his fourth term; 
the sculls in bis sixth; the Ireland scholarship 
in his eighth (he pulled second for it the year 
before) ; Stroke of the Exeter in his tenth; and 
reckoned sure of a first class, to consummate his 
twofold career. 

To this young Apollo, crowned with variegated 
laurel, Edward looked up from a distance. The 
brilliant creature never bestowed a word on him 
by land; and by water only such observations as 
the following; “Time, Six!” “ Well pulled, 
Six!” “Very well pulled, Six!” Except, by-the-by, 
one race; when he swore at him like a trooper 
for not being quicker at starting. The excite- 
ment of nearly being bumped by Brasenose 
in the first hundred yards was an excuse; how- 
ever, Hardie apologised as they were dressing in 
the barge after the race: but the apology was so 
stiff, it did not pave the way to an acquaintance. || 

Young Hardie, rising twenty-one, thought | 


nothing human worthy of reverence, but Intellect. || 


Invited to dinner, on the same day, with the 
Emperor Of Russia, and with Voltaire, and with | 
meek St. John, he would certainly have told the | 
coachman to put him down at Voltaire. 1} 

His quick eye detected Edward’s character; | 
but was not attracted by it: says he to one of || 
his adherents “what a good-natured spoon 
that Dodd is! Phoebus, what a name!” Edward, | 
on the other hand, praised this brilliant in all 
his letters, and recorded his triumphs and such 
of his witty sayings as leaked through his own 
set, to reinvigorate mankind. This roused Julia’s 
ire. It smouldered through three letters: but | 
burst out when there was no letter, but Mrs. 
Dodd, meaning, Heaven knows, no harm, hap- 
pened to say meckly, & propos of Edward, 
“You know, love, we cannot all be young 
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Hardies.” ‘No, and thank Heaven,” said Julia, 
defiantly. “Yes, mamma,” she continued, in 
answer to Mrs. Dodd’s eyebrow, which had 
curved; “your mild glance reads my soul; I 
detest that boy.’ Mrs. Dodd smiled. “ Are 
you sure you know what the word ‘detest’ 
means? and what has young Mr. Hardie done, 
that you should bestow so violent a sentiment on 
him ?”” 

“Mamma, I am Edward’s sister,” was the 
tragic reply; then, kicking off the buskin pretty 
nimbly, “there! he beats our boy at every- 
thing, and ours sits quietly down and admires 
him for it: oh! how can a man let anybody or 
anything beat him? I wouldn’t; without a 
desperate struggle.” She clenched her white 
teeth and imagined the struggle. To be sure, 
she owned she had never seen this Mr. Hardie, 
but after all it was only Jane Hardie’s brother, 
as Edward was hers; “and would I sit down 
and let Jane beat me at Things? never! never! 
never! I couldn’t.” ~ 

“Your friend to the death, dear; was not that 
your expression ?” 

“Oh, that was a slip of the tongue, dear 
mamma; I was off my guard. I generally am, 
by the way. But now I am on it, and propose 
an amendment. Now I second it. Now I carry 
5499 

* And now let me hear it.” 

“ She is my friend till death—or Eclipse ; and 
that means until she eclipses me, of course.” But 
Julia added softly, and with sudden gravity: 
“Ah! Jane Hardie has a fault, which will always 
prevent her from eclipsing your humble servant 
in this wicked world.” 

* What is that ?” 

** She is too good. Much.” 

“ Par exemple !” 

*Too religious.” 

“ Oh, that is another matter.” 

“For shame, mamma! I am glad to hear it: 
for, I scorn a life of frivolity, but then, again, I 
should not like to give up everything, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Dodd looked a litile staggered, too, at 
so vast a scheme of capitulation. But “every- 
thing” was soon explained to mean balls, con- 
certs, dinner-parties in general, tea-parties with- 
out exposition of Scripture, races and operas, 
cards, charades, and whatever else amuses so- 
ciety without perceptibly sanctifying it. All 
these, by Julia’s account, Miss Hardie had re- 
nounced, and was now denouncing (with the 
young the latter verb treads on the very heels of 
the former). “And, you know, she is a district 
visitor !” 

This climax delivered, Julia stopped short, and 
awaited the result. 

Mrs. Dodd heard it all with quiet disapproval 
and cool incredulity. She had seen so many 
young ladies healed of so many young enthu- 
siasms, by a wedding ring. But while she was 
searcliing diligently in her mine of ladylike 
English—mine with plenty of water in it, begging 





her pardon—for expressions to convey inoffen- 
sively, and roundabout, her conviction that 
Miss Hardie was a little, furious, simpleton, the 
post came, and swept the subject away in a 
moment. 

Two letters; one from Calcutta, one from 
Oxford. 

They came quietly in upon one salver, and 
were opened and read with pleasurable interest, 
but without surprise, or misgiving; and without 
the slightest foretaste of their grave and singular 
consequences. 

Rivers deep and broad start from such little 
springs. 


David’s letter was of unusual length for him. 
The main topics were, first, the date and manner 
of his return home. His ship, a very old one, 
had been condemned in port: and he was to sail 
a fine new teak-built vessel, the Agra, as far as 
the Cape; where her captain, just recovered from 


| @ severe illness, would come on board, and convey 


her and him to England. In future, Dodd was 
to command one of the Company’s large steamers. 
to Alexandria and back. 

“ Tt is rather a come-down for a sailor, to go. 
straight ahead like a wheelbarrow, in all weathers, 
with a steam-pot and a crew of coalheavers. But 
then I shall not be parted from my sweetheart 
such long dreary spells as I have been this twenty 
years, my dear love: so is it for me to com- 
plain ?” 

The second topic was pecuniary : the transfer 
of their savings from India, where interest was 
higher than at home, but the capital not so 
secure. 

And the third was ardent and tender expres- 
sions of affection for the wife and children he 
adored. These effusions of the heart had no 
separate place, except in my somewhat arbitrary 
analysis of the honest sailor’s letter; they were 
the unfder-current. 

Mrs. Dodd read part of it out to Julia; in fact, 
all but the money matter: that concerned the 
heads of the family more immediately; and 
Cash was a topic her daughter did not under- 
stand, nor care about. And, when Mrs. Dodd had 
read it with glistening eyes, she kissed it ten- 
derly, and read it all over again to herself, and 
then put it into her bosom as naively as a milk- 
maid in love. 

Edward’s letter was short enough, and Mrs. 
Dodd allowed Julia to read it to her, which she 
did with panting breath, and glowing cheeks, 
and a running fire of comments. 

— Mamma, I hope you and Ju are quite 
we ee ” 

“Ju,” murmured Mrs. Dodd, plaintively. 

“*—-And that there is good news about papa 
coming home. As for me, I have plenty on my 
hands just now; all this term 1 have been’ 
(‘ training’ scratched out, and another word put 
in: er—oh, I know) ‘ cramming.’ ” 

* Cramming, love ?” 

Yes, that is the Oxfordish for studying.” 
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“*¢_-For smalls.’ ” 

Mrs. Dodd contrived to sigh interrogatively. 
Julia, who understood her every accent, reminded 
her that “smalls” was the new word for “little 


“ *_Cramming for smalls; andnow I am in two 
races at Henley, and that rather puts the snaffle 
on reading and gooseberry pie’ (Goodness me), 
“and adds to my chance of being ploughed for 
smalls.’ ” 

“ What does it all mean?” inquired mamma, 
““eooseberry pie?’ and ‘the snaffle? and 
* ploughed ? ” 

“ Well, the gooseberry pie is really too deep 
forme: but ploughed is the new Oxfordish 
for ‘plucked.’ O mamma, have you forgotten 
that? Plucked was vulgar, so now they are 
ploughed. 

“*__For smalls; but I hope I shall not be, to 
vex you and puss.’ ” 

“Heaven forbid he should be so disgraced! 
But what has the cat to do with it ?” 

“Nothing on earth. Puss? that isme. How 
dare he? Did I not forbid all these nicknames, 
and all this Oxfordish, by proclamation, last 
Long.” 

“ Last Long ?” 

“Hem! last protracted vacation. 

“*_Dear mamma, sometimes I cannot help 
being down in the mouth’ (why, it is a string of 
pearls) ‘to think you have not got a son like 
Hardie.’ ” 

At this unfortunate reflection it was Julia’s 
turn to suffer. She deposited the letter in 
her lap, and firedup. “Now, have not I 
cause to hate, and scorn, and despise, le petit 
Hardie ?” 

“ Julia!” 

“T mean to dislike with propriety, and gently 
to abominate Mr. Hardie, junior. 

“*_TDear mamma, do come to Henley on the 
tenth, you and Ju. The university eights will 
not be there, but the head boats of the Oxford 
and Cambridge river will; and the Oxford head 
boat is Exeter, you know; and I pull six.’ ” 

“Then I am truly sorry to hear it; my poor 
‘child will overtask his strength; and how unfair 
of the other young gentlemen; it seems un- 
generous ; unreasonable.” 

.“*—And I am entered for the sculls as well, 
and if you and “the impetuosity” ’ (Vengeance!) 
‘were looking on from the bank, I do think I 
should be lucky this time. Henley is a long way 
from Barkington, but it is a pretty place ; all the 
ladies admire it, and like to see both the univer- 
sities out and a stunning race.’ 

“Oh, well, there zs an epithet. One would 
think thunder was going to race lightning, in- 
stead of Oxford Cambridge. 

“*__Tf you can come, please write, and I will 
get you nice lodgings; I will not let you go toa 
noisy inn. Love to Julia and no end of kisses 
to my pretty mamma, 

**from your affectionate Son, 
“*EpwaRD Dopp.’ ” 





They wrote off a cordial assent, and reached 
Henley in time to see the dullest town in Europe; 
and also to see it turn one of the gayest in an 
hour or two; so impetuously came both the uni- 
versities pouring into it—in all known vehicles 
that could go their pace—by land and water. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bright hot day in June. Mrs. Dodd 
and Julia sat half reclining, with their parasols 
up, in an open carriage, by the brink of the 
Thames at one of its loveliest bends. 

About a furlong up stream a silvery stone 
bridge, just mellowed by time, spanned the river 
with many fair arches. Through these the 
coming river peeped sparkling a long way above, 
then came meandering and shining down, loitered 
cool and sombre under the dark vaults, then 
glistening on again crookedly to the spot where 
sat its two fairest visitors that day; but at that 
very point flung off its serpentine habits, and shot 
straight away in a broad stream of scintillating 
water a mile long, down to an island in mid- 
stream ; a little fairy island with old trees and 
a white temple. To curl round this fairy 
isle the broad current parted, and both silver 
streams turned purple in the shade of the grove; 
then winded and melted from the sight. 

This noble and rare passage of the silvery 
Thames was the Henley race-course. The start- 
ing place was down at the island, and the goal 
was up at a point in the river below the briage, 
but above the bend where Mrs. Dodd and Julia 
sat, unruffled by the racing, and enjoying luxuri- 
ously the glorious stream, the mellow bridge 
crowded with carriages—whose fair occupants 
stretched a broad band of bright colour above 
the dark figures clustering on the battlements— 
and the green meadows opposite with the motley 
crowd streaming up and down. 

Nor was that sense, which seems especially 
keen and delicate in women, left unregaled in 
the general bounty of the time. The green 
meadows on the opposite bank, and the gardens 
at the back of our fair friends, flung their sweet 
fresh odours at their liquid benefactor gliding 
by; and the sun himself seemed to burn per- 
fumes, and the air to scatter them, over the 
motley merry crowd, that bright, hot, smiling, airy 
day in June. 

Thus tuned to gentle enjoyment, the fair 
mother and her lovely daughter leaned back in a 
delicious languor proper to their sex, and eyed 
with unflagging, though demure, interest, and 
furtive curiosity, the wealth of youth, beauty, 
stature, agility, gaiety, and good temper, the 
two great universities had poured out upon those 
obscure banks; all dressed in neat but easy 
fitting clothes, cut in the height of the fashion, 
or else in Jerseys, white or striped, and flannel 
trousers, and straw hats, or cloth caps of bright 
and various hues; betting, strolling, laughing, 
chaffing, larking, and whirling stunted bludgeons 
at Aunt Sally. 
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But as for the sport itself they were there to see, 
the centre of all these bright accessories, “The 
Racing,” my ladies did not understand it, nor 
try, nor care a hook-and-eye about it. But this 
mild dignified indifference to the main event re- 
ceived a shock at two P.M. : for then the first 
heat for the cup came on, and Edward was in it. 
So then racing became all in a moment a most 
interesting pastime; an appendage to Loving. 
He left them to join his crew. And, soon after, 
the Exeter glided down the river before their 
eyes, with the beloved one rowing quietly in it: 
his Jersey revealed not only the working power 
of his arms, as sunburnt below the elbow as a 
gipsey’s, and as corded above as a blacksmith’s, 
but also the play of the great muscles across his 
broad and deeply indented chest : his oar entered 
the water smoothly, gripped it severely, then 
came out clean, and feathered clear and tunably 
on the ringing rowlock, the boat jumped, and 
then glided, at each neat, easy, powerful stroke. 
“Oh, how beautiful and strong he is,” cried 
Julia, “I had no idea.” 

Presently the competitor for this heat came 
down, the Cambridge boat, rowed by a fine crew 
in broad striped Jerseys. “Oh dear!” said 
Julia, “they are odious and strong in this boat 
too. I wish I was in it—with a gimlet; he 
should win, poor boy.” 

Which corkscrew staircase to Honour being 
inaccessible, the race had to be decided by two 
unfeminine trifles called “ Speed” and “ Bottom.” 


Few things in this vale of tears are more 
worthy a pen of fire than an English boat-race 
is, as seen by the runners; and none else have 


ever scen one, or can paint one. But I, un- 
happily, have nothing to do with this race, ex- 
cept as it appeared to two ladies seated on the 
Henley side of the Thames, nearly opposite the 
winning-post. These fair novices then looked 
all down the river, and could just discern two 
whitish streaks on the water, one on each side 
the little fairy jsle; and a great black patch on 
the Berkshire bank. The threatening streaks 
were the two racing boats: the black patch was 
about a hundred Cambridge and Oxford men, 
ready to run and hallo with the boats all the 
way, or at least till the last puff of wind should 
be run plus halloed out of their young bodies. 
Others less fleet and enduring, but equally cla- 
morcus, stood in knots at various distances, ripe 
for a shorter yell and run when the boats should 
come up tothem. Of the natives and country 
visitors, those, who were not nailed down by boun- 
teous Fate, ebbed and flowed up and down the 
bank with no settled idea, but’ of getting in the 
way as much as possible, and of getting knocked 
into the Thames as little as might be. 

There was a long uneasy suspense. 

At last a puff of smoke issued from a pistol 
down at the island; two oars seemed to splash 
into the water from each white streak; and the 
black patch was moving; so were the threaten- 
ing streaks, Presently was heard a faint, conti- 





nuous, distant murmur, and the streaks began to 
get larger, and larger, and larger; and the eight 
splashing oars looked four instead of two. 

Every head was now tured down the river. 
Groups hung craning over it like nodding bul- 
rushes, 

Next the runners were swelled by the strag- 
glers they picked up; so were their voices; 
-” on came the splashing oars and roaring 
ungs, 

Now the colours of the racing Jerseys peeped 
distinct. The oarsmen’s heads and bodies came 
swinging back like one, and the oars seemed to 
lash the water savagely, like a connected row of 
swords, and the spray squirted at each vicious 
stroke. The boats leaped and darted side by 
side, and, looking at them in front, nobody could 
say which was ahead. On they eame nearer and 
nearer, with hundreds of voices vociferating, “ Go 
it Cambridge!’’ “ Well pulled Oxford!” “ You 
are gaining, hurrah!” “Well pulled Trinity !” 
* Hurrah !” “Oxford!” “Cambridge!” “Now 
is your time, Hardie, pick her up!” “Oh, well 
pulled, six!” “‘ Well pulied, stroke!” “ Up, up! 
lift her a bit!’ “Cambridge!” “Oxford!” 
* Hurrah !” 

At this Julia turned red and pale by turns. 
“Oh, mamma!” said she, clasping her hands 
and colouring high, “ would it be very wrong if 
I was to pray for Oxford to win?” 

Mrs. Dodd had a monitory finger; it was on 
her left hand; she raised it; and, that moment, 
as if she had given a signal, the boats, fore- 
shortened no longer, shot out to treble the length 
they had looked hitherto, and came broadside 
past our palpitating fair, the elastic rowers 
stretched like greyhounds in a chase, darting 
forward at each stroke so boldly, they seemed 
flying out of the boats, and surging back as 
superbly, an eightfold human wave: their nostrils 
all open, the lips of some pale and glutinous; 
their white teeth all clenched grimly, their 
young eyes all glowing, their supple bodies 
swelling, the muscles writhing beneath their 
Jerseys, and the sinews starting on each bare 
brown arm; their little shrill coxswains shouting 
imperiously at the young giants, and working to 
and fro with them, like jockeys at a finish; nine 
souls and bodies flung whole into each magnifi- 
cent effort; water foaming and flying, row- 
locks ringing, crowd running, tumbling, and 
howling like mad; and Cambridge a boat’s nose 
ahead. 

They had scarcely passed our two spectators, 
when Oxford put on a furious spurt, and got 
fully even with the leading boat. There was a 
louder roar than ever from the bank. Cam- 
bridge spurted desperately in turn, and stole 
those few feet back; and so they went fighting 
every inch of water. Bang! A cannon on the 
bank sent its smoke over both competitors; it 
dispersed in a moment, and the boats were 
seen pulling slowly towards the bridge,. Cam- 
bridge with four oars, Oxford with six, as if that 
gun had winged them both, 
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The race was over. 
But who had won our party could not see, and 
must wait to learn. 





SHAKESPEARE MUSIC. 
IN THREE ACTS, 
FIRST ACT, FANTASTIC AND SUPERNATURAL 
PLAYS. 

Tuat there is no profane writer (to adopt the 
known distinction) who has furnished such in- 
spiration, to every creator, in every branch of 
imaginative art, as England’s dramatist, may be 
proved, if merely one corner of the world of 

oetry be glanced at, not explored to the fullest. 
Thee given up collection of facts in regard to 
Shakespeare music as a task hopeless by reason 
of its immensity, and in stringing together a 
few notes made during some years, merely 
open a subject which will furnish a substantial 
decade’s work to any one intending to dismiss 
his labour as complete. 

How to begin ?—with a word or two on the 

aucity of real inventions in art—pointing out 
lee Shakespeare quoted Hollinshed wholesale, 
and patched Plutarch, and ravaged the world of 
Italian fiction for his plots ?—with a speculation 
on the marvellous elements of reproduction 
existingeverywhere—so shadowed out by Hamlet 
in the churchyard—so beautifully to be tested, 
tasted, and handled, by any one who walks in 
an old forest, and who sees how the trees feed 
the turf, and how the soil beneath the turf, 
gives aliment to the trees, and prepares new 
ones to spring when the ancients shall fall in 
the fulness of time? One could rhapsodise for 
pages on these old truths, and illustrate them 
musically with reference to the subject in hand. 
No—for the moment let it suffice to glance 
through the open gate of Dreamland, and then, 
taking down from the shelf a chance copy of the 
plays (the one here taken down is Theobald’s, 
with its old wiry Frenchified copper-plate illus- 
trations by Gravelot and Van der Gucht), to go 
through the list of them, and to see what may 
we up from Memory and the memorandum- 


The first in Theobald’s edition, is Shakespeare’s 
last, The Tempest.—This brings us at once into 
what may be called his three supernatural plays 
—the magical dream-drama, the faéry masque, 
and the human tragedy of Destiny, Ambition, 
and Crime. 

It is a comparatively recent fancy to attempt 
the supernatural in Music. The first legend 
which got on the opera stage, more romantic in 
its character than the histories of Mitridate and 
Alessandro in ancient days, was that of Armida 
with its duel betwixt Sense and Spirit; Pa- 
ganism and Chivistianity—Enchantment and Faith 
stronger than Knchantment.—And Armida with 
her faéry garden is possibly the heroine who 
has appeared in the largest number of operas; 
her devices and her discomfiture having been 


fin part accounted for by the strong human 
interest which keeps the fantastic story alive. 
Less, if not comparatively little, of this belongs 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest. Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand are in the second distance, Prospero, Ariel, 
and Caliban, in the first. The temptation of 
the story, then, to the musician, has been mainly 
jits supernatural clement; and the exquisite 
fancy showered over it everywhere by the dra- 
matist. Such are the limits of music, however, 
that it is not possible to treat Ariel except con- 
ventionally. ‘The effects of elemental sound— 
the sighing of breezes, the dropping of water, 
the rustling of leaves, the distant echo on the 
hili—can only be represented in one and the same 
language; and the very thing which appears to 
have seduced so many musicians is the one 
which might more naturally have distanced 
them. 

At first, of course, musical illustration .con- 
fined itself to a mere setting of Ariel’s and Ca- 
liban’s lyries—to tunes which the actors might 
sing on the stage. It is more probable that 
these were snatched up and brought in from 
any source in those old rude days (as the vaude- 
ville tunes in France are even now), than that 
they were expressly written for the dramas— 
stage music was little more advanced in Shake- 
speare’s time than stage scene-painting. There 
was no orchestra meriting the name. There 
was Tempest music composed by Lock or 
Eccles, but it never took the place which the 
Macbeth music, attributed to those two men, has 
done, and which it still keeps. The first real 
mark made on the play in music may be said to 
be in the songs of Purcell—those sweet and 
stately melodies of which we English shall never 
tire. It is worth while, however, to remark in this 
Purcell music for The Tempest a certain restraint 
not shown by him in otber of his settings of 
poetry for the stage. That he could be emi- 
nently and expressively fantastic in advance of 
his time, his Frost Scene, and his deliciously way- 
ward cantata the Delirious Lady, remain to at- 
test. Strange that Dryden should, in one point of 
view, have been more suggestive tothe musician 
than Shakespeare! Those, however, were the 
days of Shakespeare’s neglect in England—days 
which lasted on even into the time of Handel. 
The last named great man knew our poets, as his 
L’ Allegro, and Samson, amd Cecilian Odes, bear 
witness, and that he never set a line of Shake- 
speare’s verse is a case singular enough among 
oversights and exceptions to be worth noting. 
His right-hand man, Smith, had a finer sense ;— 
and wrote or fitted up music for The Tem- 
pest, as well as The Midsummer Nighit’s 
Dream—the former being lost and forgotten, 
and no wonder, seeing that The Tempest was 
taken in hand by one of the best of Shakespearian 
composers, Thomas Augustine Arne. 








Among all the English songs of the last 


‘century, those by this melodist to The Tempest 
land As You Like It, stand out with a distinet 
| beauty and prominence, shared by none other 


set by some fifty composers—among these, Lulli, | in the long list. Their freshness will be at one 


Handel, Gluck, Hayda, Rossini. This may be 


[felt if they be compared to the beautiful, but 
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more modish melodies—so many copies from the 
Italian—which fill Arne’s Artaxerxes. There is 
no trace of place or period in Ariel’s song, 
“Where the bee sucks,” that delicate inspiration 
which will keep its favour so long as young 
voices are left to sing, and ears of all ages to 
enjoy. With Caliban (a monster puzzling to all 
musicians), Arne was less happy, having no 
wer, so far as may be judged, over rude, 
rutal, vigorous passion. He could have made 
nothing of Gay’s Polyphemus. Nor does 
his masque music for Juno and Ceres, if he 
composed it, remain. That episode, oe 
more than once imgeniously treated, as by 
Linley, and by Mr. Henry Smart, a few years 
since, under Mr. Macready's management—has 
never been worthily set till the other day, and 
that, as we shall see, by one of the two youngest 
composers, if we mistake not, who have ventured 
to deal with Shakespeare. 

Early in the last century, when German thea- 
trical music began to stir itself in quest of in- 
dividuality, the romantic plays of Shakespeare 
began also to excite curiosity and admiration. 
Tired enough must the poor composers of all 
and sundry countries have been of Greek kings 
and queens, of Gods and Goddesses—especially 
after a certain Gluck, by his five imperishable 
operas, had made further progress in classical 
musical tragedy impossible. The Tempest, how- 
ever, fell into clumsy and feeble keeping among 
the Germans. Rolle—one of the thousand volu- 


minous composers, who flourish respectably, and 
write what by po means should be remembered— 


had an opera on the subject. Another, a later 
setting, figures in the list of works by a man who 
enjoyed a wider reputation, and whose name is not 
yet utterly forgotten—Winter. But that meri- 
torious person seems to have been born without 
a grain of the picturesque in his genius. His 
South American opera, The Interrupted Sacri- 
fice, still drowsily lingering in the German 
theatre, has not a trace in it of colour or climate. 
The scene might be as well laid in Brandenburg 
or Holland, for any touch of warmth or barbaric 
splendour which it possesses. Of all respectable 
composers, Winter is among the most weakly 
wearisome. Such a man’s fem est could only 
live in the line of a dictionary. There could, by 
no magic, have heen any enchantment in it. 
How strongly the legend tempted Mendelssohn 
is too well known a story to require being dwelt 
on at length. For years he was trying to work 
on it in conjunction with Immermann (probably 
even to the extent of sketching certain portions), 
but the inherent difficulties of the legend, as one 
to be exclusively conducted in music, may have 
made themselves felt then—as they did later, 
when a London manager ventured the length of 
positively promising a Tempest opera from Men- 
delssohn (advertising the cast, nay, too, giving 
portraits of the artists in the principal scenes), 
merely on the strength of the composer having 
consented to look at an opera-book on his 
favourite drama, after it had been arranged by 
the adroit but unscrupulous Scribe. Two worse 





found. It might have been foreseen that no good 
could come of the affair when the French party 
to the contract was irreverent enough to spice 
Shakespeare’s too insipid play, by bringing into 
visible prominence Caliban’s odious persecution 
of Miranda. The book was returned with pro- 
test ; and Mendelssohn died without havin 
~~ one of the dearest plans of his music 
ife. 

Halévy’s Tempesta, on M. Scribe’s book, set 
for London, and sung here by Sontag and 
Lablache, has not had altogether fair measure 
from any public. There is an incurable French 
taint in the arrangement, with its superfluous 
last act, which was quietly lopped away when 
the opera was attempted in Paris. Yet some of 
the music has elegance, and Lablache, the in- 
comparable, was furnished in it with fair oppor- 
tunity for his display and his discretion. ‘That 
old man’s personification of Caliban (for Lablache, 
when he personated Caliban, was old), the brute 
force thrown by him into look, voice, and gesture, 
and yet the admirable propriety with which 
difficulties in the part, which might so easily 
have become abominations, were managed and 
concealed, should not be forgotten as one of the 
most remarkable examples of might, versatility, 
and subtle judgment, which have been seen on | 
the musical stage.—It should also be recorded, | 
as a curiosity, that the one encore gained during 
the opera, was won by Malle. Parodi’s spirited 
singing of the Franco-[talianised version of Ste- 
phano’s song— 


The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 


which choice ditty has been, for the most part, 
left alone in its coarseness by our home musi- 
cians. 

Besides the illustrations mentioned, a few 
more modern ones still claim notice—a spirited, 
but too long-drawn overture, by M. Benedict, 
written in contemplation of the play being re- 
vived, with complete music, by the same hand at 
Munich—a scene for Miranda and chorus, by 
that eccentric French student of Shakespeare, 
whom we shall meet again, M. Berlioz—another 
Shakespearian curiosity—for its uncouthness of 
idea, its absence of melody, and the elaborate 
oddity of its orchestrai effects—a complete deck- 
ing of the play, by that meritorious and level 
composer, Herr ‘laubert, of Berlin, spoken of | 
with temperate praise by German authorities, and 
in which one of the most noticeable features is 
said to be the spectral chase of Caliban—and yet 
another, that by our very young countryman, 
Mr. A. Sullivan—which, besides being the 
newest, is the best one extant—and which has 
deservedly created a sensation in our musical 
world, such as no first English appearance made 
under such difficulties has done before.—Had 
the boy been a man, he might have hesitated to 
measure himself against Purcell and Arne, and 
to enter a land of enchantment, the entering of 
which involves certain conditions of colour and 
form. A new storm, anew Ariel, were not easy 
to conjure up; but the feat has been done. Mr. 
Sullivan’s music is not crude and boy-like; but 





| assorted fellow-labourers could hardly have been 
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ripe, fresh, and with a modest mastery shown in 
setting forth delicate fancies—bespeaking as 
much real artistic training as feeling. In parti- 
cular may his masque music for Juno and Ceres 
(including the festive and gracious overture to 
the fourth act), and the prelude to the fifth, where 
Prospero dissolves the enchantment, be speci- 
fied as so many pages which any composer of 
any country, of any age, might well have been, 
or be too glad to sign.—Mr. Sullivan is firmer 
and brighter as an orchestral colourist than any 
of his countrymen, past or present. He has 
brought from Germany the best of its science, 
without its pedantry, or the vagueness which, at 
the time being, is making such a confusion in art. 
He thinks aoe: and in the tune of English 
poetry. It is no light praise to say, that Shake- 
speare’s lovely dream, which during so many a 
year exercised such a fascination over the greatest 
Shakespearian composer who ever lived, Men- 
delssohn—has suffered no dishonour from Eng- 
land’s Mendelssohn scholar. 


Beyond question, the most perfect musical 
illustration of Shakespeare that the art has pro- 
duced is that to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
by Fevrx Menpetssoun-Bartuotpy. That a 
mere boy—for he was a mere boy when the music 
of Beethoven and Weber was in what may be 
called the fulness of its unwasted glory—should 
strike out so incomparable a prelude as was his 
Overture—in the fashioning of which no influ- 
ences of Beethoven or Weber had the slightest 
share—is one among the marvels of genius. It 
is true, that though Mendelssohn remained to 
be a child till the last, he was a man from the 
first—a man with a vigorous individuality, 
which owed much to conception, much to study, 
| nothing to models, and which set aside the 
_ fashions of the day, at home and abroad, in his 
own works, without disdaining them in the 
person of others. It is not too much to sa 
that Zelter’s pupil and Goethe’s friend (for his 
friend he was, in spite of the disparity in their 
ages) revelled in Shakespeare. His assion for 
poetry, his intense sense of humour, distinguish- 
ing him from any other German that 1 have 
ever known, his marvellous knowledge of lan- 
guages, his English sympathies, all aided the 
charm. His choice of this play, too, was decided 
by the predominance of the fantastic element 
in it. Oberon and Titania were more tempting 
to him than Romeo and Juliet. His overtures— 
that to Ruy Blas excepted—are landscape pic- 
tures, animated by figures, rather than such 
foreshadowings of passion as are to be found in 
Beethoven’s Leonora, Coriolan, and Egmont over- 
tures. But his first (that to the faéry masque) is 
his best. There is a riot of rich and new fancy in 
it; a elear characterisation of the three distinct 
groups of elfin beings, boors, and noble lovers, 
wrought out by an employment of science ex- 
quisite in its ease. One could fancy the work 
thrown out at one jet, without misgiving or re- 
touching. The novelty of it is startling, with- 
out the least affectation or eccentricity. No 
wonder that it burst out like a new revelation, 





which set its bright, fascinating boy-creator 
among the mighty and mature masters of his art 
in Europe. 

This Overture lay, for some dozen years or 
more, solitary in its perfection, till it pleased 
the late King of Prussia—an amateur monarch, 
who was always occupying himself with experi- 
ments and inventions, My who at that time was 
making great efforts to attach the best geniuses 
of Germany to his court—to command a revival 
of the faéry play and its overture, with added 
music by the same master-hand.—Nothing could 
be pleasanter tian to hear Mendelssohn talk of 
his delight in this commission, or the trouble 
and the triumph which ensued. There is idea 
enough in the overture to furnish a large part 
of the material for the scenic illustrations. But 
the new matter is equal, and more, to the old; 
perfectly corresponding, too, in tone. The in- 
ternezzo, or “curtain tune,” that preludes the 
second act ; the rounde! and the faéry song, “ Ye 
spotted snakes” (already happily set as one of 
our best English glees by Stevens), with its 
lullaby burthen and the motturno, where the 
lovers sleep in the wood, made it clear that the 
original inspiration had not been weakened by 
time and experience. As a whole, it is one of 
Mendelssohn’s two most perfect works—to 
range in its world as high as does his Elijah 
among oratorios. 

The Berlin pedants and critics came out with 
unusual strength (for even Berlin) on the occa- 
sion. Louis Tieck, whose readings of Shakespeare 
enjoyed an European reputation, had the charge 
of putting the drama on the stage: and by way of 
adios the performance as correct as possible 
to its author’s intentions (compelled to over- 
look the showy innovations of the painter’s 
art), he—the author of the Phantasus—con- 
ceived the sublime idea of making the Athe- 
nians ‘wear Spanish dresses, because so it was 
in the good old times! How Mendelssohn used 
to crow with laughter when he told this; and 
after, recalled the compliment of the Stick in 
Waiting, who came to him at the close of the 
first performance at court—are things pleasant to 
recollect. ‘‘ Charming, delicious music you have 
made, doctor,” said the Stick, “but what a 
wretched, stupid play it is!” “So you see,” the 
artist added, “ we are not without our Bottoms 
and Quinces at his Majesty’s court.” 

It would be difficult to draw out a list of the 
many settings of passages selected from the 
play; some of them retained during its stage 
revivals in England. Bishop’s are the best: 
his canzonet, “ By the simplicity of Venus’ 
doves,” sang with so much taste and tender- 
ness by Miss Stephens, is a faultless English 
song. Horn set “I know a bank” prettily as a 
duct ; and who shall forget Shicld’s wonderful 
comprelension of his author in the glee, 


Your eyes are leadstars, and your tongue’s sweet air! 


which used to be the delight of part-singers 
having sickly predilections. We had a Francis 
Flute, then, assuredly among our musicians! 
Now-a-days, such a piece of slovenly misunder- 
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standing would, it might have been argued, be 
simply impossible, had we not heard ‘such a 
wonderful modern reading of one of Tennyson’s 
lines as, 


Queen of the rosebud: garden of girls! 


The third of Shakespeare’s plays, not suggest- 
ing, but expressly demanding, supernatural music, 
is the grand witch-tragedy, which has been handled 
in every conceivable form of illustration, and 
ey formed one of the most tempting of 
the entire series, especially to continental com- 
posers. In England we have been debarred 
from variety and improvement in the attempt 
by our loyalty. We have regarded the old 
music to Macbeth (whether by Eccles or Lock 
is a matter of controversy too dry and too 
doubful to be entered on here) with a sort of 
“church and state” reverence, in which there 
has been as much superstition as of sound faith. 
Few established institutions have been more 
implicitly believed in—more redundantly over- 
praised. Even to these latest days of ours, when 
Dryden and Cibber, and a host besides of patch- 
ing playwrights, have been thrust off the stage 
in favour of Shakespeare’s pure text, no one has 
dared to intermeddle with this portion of it, in 
order to weed the words of much questionable 
matter; and the writer will stand in a worse 
plight than the rash party who spoke disrespect- 
fully of the Equator, should he venture to call 
the music bald and monotonous—so much sound 


remotely representing the sense. There is sweet- 
ness in it, some pomp, some opportunity of 
choral display—but not a chord, not an inflec- 
tion, to tell that the “ supernatural solicitings” 


are those of malignant beings who rejoice in 
wreck, in revenge, in murder. When their in- 
cantations recur to us, as thus set, it is impos- 
sible not to recal, by comparison, that page in 
Handel’s Saul where the witch of Endor calls up 
Samuel—so intense, yet so ghastly in its sim- 
plicity. 

The Germans, quickened, no doubt, by interest 
in Schiller’s translation, and by the great fame 
of their Siddons, Madame Sophie Schroeder (yet 
living), as the representative of the Lady, oc- 
cupied themselves to find music for the tragedy. 
—Spohr’s overture is not by any means the best 
of his overtures, it is grim and stale.-—Goethe’s 
friend, Eberwein—André of Offenbach—Holly 
of Breslau—Reichardt of Berlin, the “ German 
Fatherland’? Reichardt—Mederitsch, called Gal- 
lus among forgotten composers-—Rastrelli of 
Dresden—Taubert, more recently at Berlin, and 
others, successively tried their hands at scenic 
music for the tragedy, but have produced none 
that is final, or that can be everywhere accepted. 
The play is yet open to the garniture which was 
expressly bespoken for it by its writer. 

Two operas on the subject are to be men- 
tioned : Chélard’s and Signor Verdi’s.—Though 
not a first-rate French composer, and having 
fallen as. he did in France on the awkward in- 
terregnum betwixt the operatic reigns of Spon- 
tini and Signor Rossim, Hyppolitus Andrew 





Joln Baptist Chtlard grappled with Macbeth, 
neither feebly nor unintelligently—His opera, 


‘\which could find no home in Paris, gained its 


author renown and a chapelanastership in Ger- 
many. In London, when it was performed under 
his superintendence during the year 1832, it was 
effaced entirely by the interest of Fidelio, 
which work was then an utter novelty in Eng- 
land. There are some artful and effective mu- 
sical contrasts. The music given to the witches, 
who always sing ina group, has a sinister and 
piercing shrillness, which cuts the gloom of the 
tempest on the heath as it were with the edge 
of lightning. The reception of Duncan is gor- 
geous, with a certain bardic tone thrown into 
the chorus. The sleep-walking scene is ex- 
ceedingly well noted. with a closeness of expres- 
sion in the accompaaied recitative often tried 
for, but rarely attained, in this most difficult 
portiqn of a musician’s task, because, it is the 
portion in which he must assert his equality 
with the poet, without any great special display, 
without overpowering his mate, still leaving 
freedom to the declaiming singers—Madame 
Schroeder - Devrient’s Lady Macbeth is one 
among the great opera recollections of the last 
half century. It was from her baleful look, her 
indications of ambitious crime, compressed yet 
never concealed, her wretched frenzy of re- 
morse, that Retsch derived his idea of the 
heroine, not Siddonian, it is true, but still arrest- 
ing for the moment, and leaving the record of 
wicked power, and lacerating anguish, upon the 
memory of all who saw the actress. 

It is worth recording, that the text for Ché- 
lard’s Macbeth, was arranged by the luckless 
clever author of “La Marseillaise,” Rouget de 
Lisle. The musician never took another flight 
so high, or gained so much success, in any sub- 
sequent opera; he was elbowed out of sight, 
perhaps owing to certain peculiarities of temper, 
and died, some years ago, at Weimar, an obscure 
and unpopular man. 

The Italian Macbeth is far more flimsy, 
far more tawdry, though written by a far more 
famous man than Chélard—Signor Verdi. But 
his taste in musical tragedy is for that meagre 
ferocity which does not get beyond melodrama 
(with slight exception)—then, too, he shares the 
incapacity of his countrymen to deal with super- 
natural subjects—Signor Rossini’s apparition of 
Ninus in Semiramide making the one excep- 
tion. His witches are mere Vauxhall sorceresses, 
ludicrous and make-believe, anything but appal- 
ling and prophetic.—His Lady’s drinking song 
at the banquet, might, with the soberest pro- 
priety, be transferred to the free-and-easy supper 
of the Camellia gentlewoman, otherwise La ‘I'ra- 
viata. Nor is the last monolegue of the heroine 
(who, by the way, was originally the most ill-fa- 
voured woman, and the grandest voice in modern 
Italy, Madame Barbieri-Nini) in any respect 
comparable to Chélard’s. Like Chélard’s, how- 
ever, this scene has had the advantage of being 
presented by one of the greatest actresses of 
any time, we may say the greatest living actress, 
recollecting her incomparable yesterday’s per- 
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sonation of Gluck’s Orpheus—Madame Garcia 
Viardot. 

The passion-plays of Shakespeare must form 
a act; the comedies and songs our 
third. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
Some miners were sinking a shaft in Wales 
(1 know not where; but the facts have fill’d 
A chink in my brain, while other tales 


Have been swept away, as when pearls are spill'd, 
One pearl rolls into a chink in the floor)— 
Somewhere, then, where God's light is kill'd, 


And men tear, in the dark, at the earth’s heart-core, 
These men were at work, when their axes knock’d 
A hole in a passage, closed years defore. 


A slip in the earth, I suppose, had block’d 
This gallery suddenly up, with a heap 
Of rubble, as safe as a chest is lock’d, 


Till these men pick’d it; and ’gan to creep 
In on all-fours. Then a loud shout ran 
Round the black roof, “ Here’s a man asleep!” 


They all push’d forward ; and scarce a span ; 
From the mouth of the passage, in sooth, the 
lam 
Fell on the upturn’d face of a man! 


No taint of death, no decaying damp 
Had touch’d that fair young brow, whereon 
Courage had set its glorious stamp. 


Calm as a monarch upon his throne, 
Lips hard-clenched,—no shadow of fear,— 
He sat there, taking his rest alone. 


He must have been there for many a year. 
The spirit had fled; but there was its shrine, 
In clothes of a century old, or near! 


The dry and embalming air of the mine 
Had arrested the natural hand of decay ; 
Nor faded the flesh, nor dimm'd a line, 


Who was he then? . . . No man might say 
When the passage had suddenly fallen in. 
Its memory, even, was past away ! 


In their great rough arms, begrimed with coal, 
They took him up, as a tender lass 
Will carry a babe, from that darksome hole, 


To the outer world of the short warm grass. 
Then up spake one. “ Let us send for Bess,— 
She is seventy-nine, come Martinmas; 


‘* Older than any one here, I guess! 
Relike, she may mind when the wall fell there, 
And remember the lad, by his comeliness.” .. . 


So they brought old Bess, with her silver hair, 
To the side of the hill, where the dead man lay, 
Ere the flesh had crumbled in outer air. 


And the crowd around him all gave way, 
As with tottering steps old Bess drew nigh, 
And bent o’er the face of the unchanged clay. 


Then suddenly rang a sharp lowcry! ... 
Bess sank on her knees, and wildly toss’d 
Her wither’d arms in the summer sky. 


“© Willie! Willie! My lad! My lost! ... 
The Lord be praised! After sixty years 
Isee ye again! .... The tears ye cost, 








“© Willie, darlin’! were bitter tears ... 
They never look’d for ye under ground! 
They told me a tale to mock my fears! 


“ They said ve were over the sea . . . ye'd found 
A lass ye loved better nor me,—to explain 
How ye'd a-vanish’d fro’ sight and sound! 


“ O darlin’! . . . . A long, long night o’ pain 
I ha’ lived since then !—uand now I'm old, 
Seems a’most as if youth was come back again,— 


“ Seeing ye there, wi’ your locks o’ gold, 
And limbs so straight as ashen beams,— 
I a’most forget how the years ha’ roll’d 


“ Between us! .. . O Willie! how strange it seems 
To see ye here, as I’ve seen ye oft, 
Over and over again—in dreams!” .. . 


In broken words like these, with soft 
Low wails, she rock’d herself. And none 
Of the rough men around her scoff’d. 


For surely a sight like this, the sun 
Had rarely look’d upon. Face to face, 
The old dead love, and the living one !— 


The dead, with its undimm’d fleshly grace, 
At the end of threescore years; the quick, 
Pucker’d, and wither’d, without a trace 


Of its warm girl-beauty ;—a wizard’s trick, 
Bringing the love and the youth that were, 
Back to the eyes of the old and sick. 


Those bodies were just of one age! yet there, 
Death, elad in youth, had been standing still, 
While Life had been fretting itself threadbare ! 


But the moment was come, as a moment will 
To all who have loved, and been parted here, 
And have toil’d alone, up the thorny hill ; 


When, at the top, as their eyes see clear, 
Over the mists in this vale below, 
Mere specks their trials and tcils appear, 


Beside the eternal rest they know! 
—Death came to old Bess that night, and gave 
The welcome summons that she should go. 


And now, though the rains and winds may rave, 
Nothing can part them. Deep and wide, 
The miners, that evening, dug one grave. 


So at last, while the summers and winters glide, 
Old Bess and young Willie sleep, side by side. 








THE TENTH OF MARCH. 

Ir is good to see every kind and variety of 
beautiful thing in the world. It is to 
stand by moonlight on the deck of a ship, and 
watch the flash of the phosphorus in the vessel’s 
wake; good to ascend the Jura heights and 
look across the Geneva lake to where the 
whitened pry of the Alps are lost among the 
vapours of the sky; good to saunter in the 
well-ordered walks of a flower-garden; or to 
pass the best half of a summer night among the 
ruined temples of Pestum. Such pleasures as 
these are, to a certain extent, at a man’s com- 
mand. He may enjoy them again and again, 
and return to them often. But there are 
some sights of which this may not be said, 
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There are some scenes which require for the 
perfection of their development, a combina- 
tion of elements so rarely brought together, 
and which would lose so incalculably by the 
withdrawal of some one special ingredient, 
whose very nature is transitory, that they 
can only be seen in their perfection once in 
a lifetime, and not always even so often as 
that. Nay, one may go even further, and 
say that in the whole course of Time there 
are certain things which in their entirety, and 
taking a// the elements which go to make them 
up, occur but once, and never happen again 
under all the same circumstances, or with all 
the same surroundings—as long as Time en- 
dures. 

He who had the privilege of being present in 
Saint George’s Chapel at Windsor, on the tenth 
day of March, in this present year, had a chance 
which cannot come to him again, and indeed is 
not likely to come again to any man. Much has 
already been said and written about what took 
place on that day, but more remains behind. 
Time has carried us on a certain distance since 
the events of that day took place. We have drawn 
back from the picture whose details we at first 
pored into so eagerly, and being further off can 
see its general effect much better and very much 
more truly. Like everything really grand and 
fine, the drama enacted on that day not only bears 
the test of calm reflection, but even gaius by it. 
If we kept that same drama by us for the Hora- 
tian period, it would bear the test. 

Consider the argument of this enacted poem, 
how interesting it is, and withal how good and 
wholesome: Somewhere about twenty - five 
years ago, a young girl, then only nineteen years 
of age, was crowned Queen of one of the 

eatest countries on the face of the globe, and 
Ccieee this frail tenant of a most mighty throne, 
men and women, old and young, the grey-haired 
senator, and the soldier in the prime of youth 
and strength, bowed their heads, half pleased 
at the thought of their own voluntary submission 
toasceptre held by such a young and feeble arm. 
By-and-by, this young Queen was married to a 
prince who was the very choice of her affections, 
and these two lived before the world, doing what 

rhaps is just the very best thing any human 
Gis can do—setting a good example ; so good 
an example, that the court over which they pre- 
sided was surely the most incorrupt of which we 
have any authentic record in the world’s history. 
And so it happened that under this most happy 
reign the country prospered marvellously, and 
did really seem to be favoured among the nations 
of the earth: a great prosperity and peace 
reigning in it, while troublous times were 
known in the other European countries. For 
twenty years these two lived continually to- 
gether, and in this time five daughters and four 
sons were born to them. The harmony of their 
lives was at its completest, and their quiet hap- 
piness at its fullest, when suddenly the husband 
of the Queen fell ill, and after a sickness too 
short to prepare either the Queen herself, or, 
indeed, any one else, for the shock, he died. The 





grief of his widow, still young, and again as 
solitary on the throne as she had been twenty 
ey before, was of a rare and most absorbin 
ind; there has probably been no such | 
sorrow since that of the English king who built 
a separate monument at each separate town 
where those who bore the body of his beloved 
queen rested on the funeral journey—such grief 
is a living monument to the memory of a 
man, and speaks more strongly than words or 
sculptured records can. 

But the children of the dead prince are grow- 
ing up around their mother, and the time has 
arrived when one of them, the chiefest prince 
in all the land, has chosen him a bride, the 
fame of whose winning presence and other fair 
qualities have so preceded her, that the people 
of this most loyal country loved the young lady 
almost before seeing her, and received her not 
as a welcome stranger, but rather as a friend 
well known already, and most anxiously ex- 

ected. With every step of ground traversed 
neni the old town on the river’s estuary, 
and the castle high up on the same river’s 
course, the princess made new friends of those 
who hurried down to examine the credentials 
she brought with her, and which, like the rest 
of us, she bore upon her face. There never was 
a progress so triumphant as that which the 
Princess Alexandra made, from the spot where 
she landed on English ground, to her home in 
Windsor Castle. 

Now this simple—most simple—story of the 
love of the Queen for her husband, and of his. 
loss, must be borne in mind by those who would 
understand aL that there was of interest in 
that great pageant and ceremony of the Tenth 
of March. That little tale forgotten, the pic- 
ture would have been splendid indeed ; but it 
would have wanted that one touch of shade, of 
which many must have felt the effect who hardly 
realised what it was that brought it about. Who. 
knows how far the minds of those who pro- 
nounced that wedding-procession to be the 
loveliest sight they had ever seen, were uncon- 
sciously affected by the presence of the dark 
figure of the mourning Queen, half concealed in 
the pew above the altar? 

Those who watched the details of that glori- 
ous pageant, with somewhere down in the re- 
cesses of their hearts an undefined memory of 
all that had arpa it, saw a perfect thing 
through a perfect medium, and came away con- 
cheoal that they might live long and see many 
things, but never anything in its own way so 
beautiful as that. 

One thing very remarkable about that spec- 
tacle, treating it only as a spectacle, was the 
great comfort it gave you from its reality. It 
was so like the theatre, but with everything that 
the theatre wants. There were no bad actors 
in the parts. The princes were real princes, 
and the jewels were real diamonds and pearls. 
All that the theatre attempts, spectacularly, 
was here thoroughly realised. When you found 
a duke announced in the programme, it was 
really a duke whom you saw, not a suit of | 
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clothes with a scene-shifter inside them—just 
as we know that every necklace or diadem that 
one saw was a thing of actual value such as 
it looked, and not a composition of bits of glass 
with coloured tinsel behind them. 


It was a sort of combined sensation of getti 
married, of going to the play, of standing god- 
father, and simply going to church, all mixed 
up together, with a suspicion of morning con- 
cert, and a faint dash of flower-show. Here 
were ladies in opera-cloaks—it must be a play 
we were going to see; but they had smart 
bonnets on—it was a morning concert. No, we 
| were standing in a Gothic porch, and there were 
| pinnacles, and trefoils, and other ecclesiastical 
ornaments, in all directions—we were going to 
| church; but then none of us had prayer-books, 
}, and several, on the other hand, carried opera- 
‘| glasses. At any rate, we were all jammed close 
'| together waiting at a door, which was not yet 
| opened, ane we were complaining that our feet 
'| were very cold, and that the carriages which con- 
tinued to set down fresh arrivals every moment 
'| were pressing much too closely on us. Yet, with 
‘| all this close packing and dim suggestion of a pit 
| entrance on the occasion of some popular per- 
|| formance, it was evident that we were in good 
company ; for a little lady alongside me was 
murmuring in a soft tone the words, “It’s Lady 
| Jane;” and an old gentleman accompanying the 
|| little lady responded eagerly, “Is she lookin 
| this way ?” and the little lady replied despond- 
| ently, “Not just now;” and a moment after- 
| wards began to nod and smile maniacally, 
whereupon the old gentleman asked feverishly, 
“ Did » see you ?” and the little lady replied, 
‘| “Yes;” and they both remained breathless with 
'| joy from that time until the moment when the 
| door in front of us was opened, and we moved 
| on at last, and found ourselves after all in a 
church—a church with a carpet on the floor 
though, and between tke columns of the nave 
| rows of seats, rising one above another, and 
|| covered with red cloth. Soon we were all dis- 


| tributed over these seats, and eagerly watching 


|| the proceedings of certain gentlemen in blue 
‘| coats, with stand-up collars all over gold ; and of 
certain other gentlemen, who ingeniously com- 
| bined two different periods in their costume— 
their upper halves being clad in dress-coats and 
white pn of our own period, and their lower 
| halves resembling the extremities of the Reve- 
| rend Mr. Sterne, deceased. These gentlemen 
| appeared to have a great deal on their minds, 
| and were continually disappearing behind a 
curtain which hung over the western entrance 
of the chapel in which we were seated, and re- 
entering with countenances suggestive of a great 
deal—though what, it would be difficult to say 
with precision. In due time their position was 
considerably strengthened by a detachment of 
beefeaters, each of whom courageously took 
charge of one of the pillars which supported 
the roof, with an evident determination to stand 
or fall by it. Nor was it long before the scene 
was further enlivened by the appearance of some 





gentlemen who rather resembled the knaves in 
a pack of cards, and these personages were also 
somewhat given to a polyglot view of costume, 
combining the herald’s tabard of the fourteenth 
century with the trouser of 1863, and the shirt 
collar of 1825. However, it was all very im- 
posing and grand, and what followed was won- 
drously free from defect, unaffected, and real. 

There is no doubt that the effect of what was 
to come was much brightened by the long, long 
interval which elapsed between the time when 
we took our places on each side of that carpeted 
central avenue, and the moment when the little 
knot of trumpeters assembled at the curtain 
suddenly stepped aside, at the command of one 
among them who had been peeping behind the 
drapery. A moment afterwards, a hand came 
from between the curtains and motioned im- 
patiently to the men whose office it was to un- 
draw them. 

They opened, and the wedding guests passed 
slowly and separately along in order. There 
was no music, no flourish of trumpets, no an- 
nouncement even of names or titles. It would 
be idle to speak of this preliminary proces- 
sion. There were bright jewels and splendid 
garments, and gallant gentlemen and noble 
gentlewomen to grace them. We who stood b 
to look were all perfectly quiet, and the carpete 
floor gave no sound of footfall, and so this band 
of guests in bright clothing passed on in silence 
the completest that can be imagined, and 
ascending the steps that led into the choir of 
the chapel, presently disappeared from view. 

That curtain, covering the western entrance 
of the building, fell as the last guest passed 
before us; but it was anxiously watched; for 
the procession next expected was one of more 
interest than the last. Indeed, the arrangement 
of these four processions, though entirely natural, 
was also organised as if with a view to dramatic 
effect : each in succession exceeding in interest 
that which preceded it. When we had waited 
a little time after the company of guests had 
passed, the trumpeters formed into line, two 
and two. For this next procession the trum- 
“—_— were to head, playing a flourish as they 
ed the way in front. They were followed 
by the heralds, and by the different members of 
the Queen’s household, a long array of equerries 
and ushers and kings of arms—and then came 
the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

There are some people in this world whom 
everybody likes. ‘There are some people of 
whom the public knows next to nothing, to 
whose side it goes over almost without conside- 
ration. They have never courted approbation, 
never in any way “ stooped to conquer,” nor had 
recourse to artful practices in order to win ap- 
plause. But somehow or other we feel that 
those whom we have elected our favourites are 
what are familiarly called people of the right 
sort. We feel sure of them. We know that 
if an occasion came when something right had 
to be done, they would do it, and do it without 
grudging. It is so with the lady I have 
mentioned. ‘When the Princess Mary appears 
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on any public occasion there is always a hearty 
welcome ready for hier, and when she passes in 
private along our streets, she leaves a train of 
good temper as she goes, and men and women 
look pleasanter, and perhaps feel happier as 
her carriage drives past them. I had rather 
have such a place as this in the good will of 
such a people as the English than—be King of 
Greece to-morrow. The fact is, we are all—and 
especially those of us who say least about it— 
skilled physiognomists, and we find that that 
handsome countenance of the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge agrees in all particulars with the prin- 
ciples of the science by which we are guided. 

The Princess of Prussia is another of these 
general favourites, and when the time came for 
her to pass, with the little kilted youngster 
clinging to her hand, that peculiar and faint 
murmur of ‘satisfaction which tells so much 
was heard from end to end of this portion of 
the church. . 

I am afraid that any ladies who may honour 
me by reading these words, will expect me to 
give an account of how these princesses, and 
all the other ladies, were dressed, even to the 
young princesses who took their part in the pro- 
cession so gravely and modestly. I had better 
own at once that for the dresses I must refer to 
the Court Newsman, or some other authority 
on millinery, where they will be found better 
described than they would be by me, even if 
I had made notes as the wearers passed before 
my eyes. I remember magnificent trains of 
various glorious colours. I remember an in- 
distinct vision of white and gold, and pearls, 
and feathers, and diamonds, and ribbons; but 
anything more definite than this is altogether 
beyond me, and out of reach; I remember, also, 
that the ladies who bore the trains all appeared 
to do so under protest, and to have a hearty 
dislike for the encumbrance. 

But the Bride is not here yet, though the 
time is getting nearer and nearer to the particu- 
lar minute—for punctuality is a royal virtue— 
when it is anfounced that she will appear. As 
the last of those who accompany and attend 
the family of the Queen disappear within the 
screened-off portion of the church, the shrill 
ery of the trumpets is heard no more, and the 
triumphal march of Beethoven bursts magnifi- 
cently from the organ above the choir. And so 
listening to that, and with a pleasant remem- 
brance of the procession that had just passed, 
and more particularly—of the little princesses, 
two walking side by side, and one, the eldest, 
holding by the hand the last born of the Queen, 
the smallest and most delicate of creatures, 
moving with little precise steps as if to the 
music of the trumpets, and with long fair hair 
combed straight behind her back—of the only 
married pair who appeared in the procession 
together, the Princess Alice and her husband, 
leading her with a tender care and affection 
which it was very good to see—all these things 
we had time to think about as the organ played, 
and as we waited for the curtain to rise on the 
next act of the splendid drama. 











The trumpeters and heralds who had accom- 
anied the last to the entrance of the choir 
aving returned from its doorway, and ranged 

themselves once more in order by the opposite 
door, we knew that at last the Bridegroom had left 
the castle, and was on his way ; for faintly and far- 
off we could hear the bands outside and in the 
distance playing the national anthem, and 
almost more faintly a still more impressive 
sound, This was the repeated cheering of the 
great multitude without, who lined the way 
from the castle to the chapel entrance. This 
distant music, and, still more, this distant cheer- 
ing, had a wonderful sound as we listened and 
waited, and it was, perhaps, made the more re- 
markable by the strange silence of so large a 
body of people as we were, filling all the nave of 
Saint George’s Chapel. Presently the cheering 
ceased, and the distant music too, and the trum- 
peters who stood before the curtain drew them- 
selves up in line, and waited, with their trum- 
pets at their lips. The part of Bridegroom is 
difficult to play in the wedding-drama, and one 
which it is not possible to make much of. The 
Prince of Wales was nervous when he entered 
the chapel, and doubtless no one there thought 
the less of him for being so, but rather the 
more. The trumpeters, the heralds, and the 
different officers of his household preceded him ; 
but it is doubtful whether any one present 
saw much of them. In a drama of such con- 
centrated interest, the chief actors and the 
popular favourites alone are thought of, and the 
minor performers are in danger of losing the 
fair share of attention which belongs to them as 
their due. . When the Prince of Wales appeared 
in that western doorway, with his uncle, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and his brother-in-law, 
the Prince of Prussia, one on either side of hin— 
and two as gallant-looking gentlemen as ever 
stepped they were—the three, covered from 
head to foot with the splendid mantle of the 
Garter, would have made a study that Paul 
Veronese or Tintoretto might have made some- 
thing fine of. 

It was impossible to sit by and look on at 
such a scene as this, without being continually 
reminded of other royal pageants held in other 
times on this same ground. How much there 
was in this that was akin to them, and at 
the same time how much that was widely dif- 
ferent! Those rows of beefeaters might have 
kept the line, just as they stood, for a royal pro- 
cession in the days of Henry the Eighth, or of 
Charles the Second. The general effect of those 
splendid robes and magnificent trains and flash- 
ing jewels must have been much the same in the 
older period ; and where, then, did the great dif- 
ference lie? It lay principally in this: that one 
could really respect the actors in this scene. No 
doubt, the people of the fifteenth or seventeenth 
century, were much impressed by the court 
pageants of their own day, and stood by, looking 
on with awe as princes, nobles, and courtiers 
passed in array before them; but how should 
we of this time look (were the thing pa 
upon a procession in which Wolsey took a part, 
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or Judge Jeffreys figured? Should we disguise 
our contempt as Harry the Eighth strode on- 
ward to plight his troth for the fourth or fifth 
time, or as the Second Charles passed along, sur- 
rounded by worthless court favourites and court 
anders? Would the arrogant strut and defiant 
ooks of the nobles of Henry’s court impress us ? 
Should we look with approval on the ladies 
who surrounded the Merry Monarch when he 
came abroad? Nay, to come down to later 
times, what should we have to say to another 
merry monarch who flourished much more re- 
cently, and held his sway when some of us were 
young? What should we say to him who last 
held the prince’s plume? Should we call him 
the first gentleman in Europe now ? 

Be the cause what it may, and the influence 
that has brought the thing about whose it may, 
the thing is certain, that we live in an age when 
to excel in riot and debauchery is no longer a 
claim on men’s esteem and favour; in an age 
when to pursue a straight course—which is 
difficult—is universally creditable; and when 
to pursue a erooked course—which is easy— 
is universally discreditable ; an age when men 
must earn our respect if they would enjoy popu- 
larity, and must win a victory over themselves 
before they win the approbation of the people. 

But stop—away with even the remembrance 
of those Jad “old times.” Let us clear our 
memory even of the recollections which have 
been haunting us. Let the very mention of the 


Merry Monarch be hushed. Let me forget even 


the name of the bloated king who made the 
headsman judge in his Divorce Court, and who 
stepped over the corpse of one wife to take the 
hand of another at the altar. For behold! the 
curtain—that curtain which has had so much to 
do to-day—is parted once again, and the pro- 
cession of the Bride appears. 

I have never seen—1 question whether any one 
has ever seen—anything to equal the intense sub- 
dued feeling of that assembly of persons when 
those curtains opened for the fourth time. I 
question whether any one saw even the first part 
of this procession, or heard the sound of the bray- 
ing trumpets at the head of it ; there was expec- 
tancy, and nothing else, until the moment came 
when, quite slowly and softly, the Princess of 
Denmark, with a cluster of ladies around her, 
appeared in the western doorway. Her pro- 
gress was so slow, that she seemed at first to be 
standing there for a moment motionless, though 
she was moving all the time, no doubt. 

You have had enough of description of this 
young lady’s personal appearance, and doubt- 
less by this time her portraits have penetrated 
even to where you are residing. So I shall not 
attempt that perfectly hopeless performance— 
the description of a face. Indeed, on occasions 
like this, separate featu~es are for the most part 
as little defined before one as separate articles 
of attire. People saw a sort of large and soft 
nest of some undefined white substance; they 
saw a ring of ladies with rich white drapery 
held in the midst among them, and one a 
little out of that circle and in advance of the 





rest ; they saw rosebuds, aud lace, and white 
flowers, and green leaves intermingled with them, 
They were struck by a face that was very pale 
and full of a sort of awe and wonder, but the 
face of no ordinary bride, not simply a timid 
shrinking gicl, but one with character, distine- 
tive of her own, conscious that hers was a most 
marked and uncommon lot; prepared, if I mis- 
tuke not, to act a great part greatly, and some- 
thing awe-struck to find that at nineteen years 
of age she was uo longer a young girl, but a 
woman singled out and marked from among the 
millions of the earth as one to whom a most 
special destiny was assigned. There was this 
look surely. There is always something very 
much the reverse of gay about a wedding, though 
people will talk of “gay weddings” neverthe- 
less. Attaching to the bride there is always a 
sense of an indefinite romance, which mingles 
with the admiration of those who see her 
pass along. ‘There is something of the votive 
offering about her appearance as decorated 
with garlands, and accompanied like Jephthah’s 
daughter by the maidens, her companions, she 
goes on her way to the altar. 

Was it physical weakness, the result of great 
agitation; was it that the company might see 
better her whom they had come to see ; or was it 
some singular tact and instinct teaching this lady 
what was right—which of these things was it that 
caused her to move along the chapel nave so very, 
very slowly ? I believe no one expected this. By 
none of those who had preceded the princess in 
the other processions, had they been taught to 
expect it. I think it took every one by surprise, 
and I think there was no one present who did 
not feel the effect of that slowness of progress 
which carried the Bride so gradually and with 
such almost imperceptible movement past them. 
Once or twice, and more particularly as she 
neared the steps that led into the choir, she 
seemed to pause altogether, and then she was * 
seen for a moment at the other end of the church 
passing behind the screen, to appear no more as 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 

Over the whole of this, there was a subtle 
influence shed by the foregoing story at which we 
have alreadyglanced. When the young princesses 
went through the entrance that led into the 
choir; when the Prince of Wales ascerided 
those steps; when the Bride passed out of 
sight ; they all looked to that opening in the 
wall from which the lady dressed in mourning 
watched the scene; and, as they looked, they di 
obeisance to her love and her sorrow. Surely, re- 
membering all these things, this was a remark- 
able and touching scene, and one that justified 
the enthusiasm with which those who stood by 
regarded it. On all, no doubt, whether they 
could see it or not, that dark figure had an un- 
conscious influence, and in every heart was re- 
flected, to some extent at least, the shadow on 
the chancel wall. 

Upon us who waited outside in silence, the 
faint sound of the voice of him who adminis- 
tered those solemn vows to the Prince and 
Princess, had a strange and mysterious in- 
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fluence. It was wonderful to think what was 
being effected in that short time, and with those 
little words ; wonderful to think to what good 
and bad purpose they had been spoken first and 
last since originally they had been put together ; 
wonderful when at last they ceased, the wild joy 
of the Hallelujah Chorus succeeded them, and 
when presently the two who had gone into the 
choir a few moments ‘before, each single and 
alone, came out together hand in hand, the die 
cast, the pledge given, suspense no longer 
written in anxious , om Mane upon their faces, 
but succeeded by the calmness which belongs to 
certaint 


And wa they went forth into the world toge- 
ther by that western gate, and the curtain fell 
again and finally, behind the last of the wedding 
guests. 





AN HOTEL TO “PUT UP” AT. 

L’H6rex is, in a topographical point of view, 
immediately behind the Grande Opéra of Paris. 
In point of attractiveness, the Grand Opera is 
far behind the Hotel. At the Opera, a large 
portion of the public, for a large portion of the 
night, is wearied with so-called pastime. At the 
Hotel, the performances never pall. If the 
spectator does not find entertainment enough, 
he has only to become an actor in them. The 
rules of the house permit him to watch or share 
the play of passions there, at will. 

Parisians say L’Hotel, as Londoners say The 
Tower; as Mussulmans, Al Koran—for eminence, 
and for short. The Hotel is also styled Hétel 
Drouot, from one of the streets on which it 
faces ; and exhaustively as definition, Hotel des 
Ventes des Commissaires Priseurs—Auctioneers’ 
Sales Hall, as you might translate in English. It 
contains sixteen auction-rooms on ground floor 
and first story, and a court-yard that often serves 
as a seventeenth. Into it, and out of it, from 
early autumy, round again to early summer, the 
“season” nearly circling in the year, all sorts of 
movable French properties are daily put up, and 
~—. knocked down! 

i 


ther come all house furnishings ; lowliest 


pots and pans and grossest earthenware; vases 
in bronze and precious metals, and marbles 
of cunningest workmanship, and Sévres sets 
of fragile elegance; family portraits which, if 
like, would justify a cheerful resignation in the 
breasts of relicts bereaved of the originals ; can- 
vases by masters, whose counterfeit presentment 


of beauty tutors nature. Huddled in this room 
are poverty’s “honest, mean habiliments,” and 
| instruments of labour, and small domestic gods ; 
| in the next room are displayed the late contents 
of a broken stock-gambler’s splendid apartments, 
| or the wardrobe and costly thingamies of some 
| frail goddess of the neighbouring Opera— 


With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

| With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things; 

| With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery— 





which the gentleman who fell with the stock 
once hcivol te pay for, belike—and also that 
young Gandin, fanciful speculator in such values, 
who has come to re-purchase some jewelled ex- 
token of affection, given when she was his 
treasure—and he was her treasury. The shrewd 
marchande de toilette and the shrewder Israelite 
guilefully watch both goods aud Gandin, with 
view to new profits out of both. Here, are 
rush-bottomed chairs, plain and rigid, from 
hard-working St. Antoine; and here, fauteuils 
damask-quilted, soft-armed, pliant, yielding, 
the property of the Vicomte d’Olcefar, while 
yet that distinguished nobleman gave himself 
the pains to live and consume the fruits of the 
earth. At the gateway there, plebeian white 
wood and ramshackle walnut wood have fa- 
miliarly met, and are jolting invisibly-jointed 
rosewood, palisandre, and exquisite marqueterie. 

Not only do the social estates of to-day send 
their representatives here—from saloon and 
attic, from the noble faubourg and the industrial 
quarters, from the central boulevards and the 
barriers—but the historical periods too. In 
Salle Number Six, Monsieur Escribe is knocking 
down stiff Romanaster uglinesses of the first 
Empire; awaiting the like fate to-morrow, are ga- 
thered in the next room, chairs and stools from 
which the Revolution pushed the ancien régime ; 
or tables that were rioted over—and under—in 
the nights of the Regency; or mirrors that did 
not blush to reflect the beauties of the latter days 
of that “ Well Beloved,” of whom Niebuhr has 
written the terrible epitaph, ‘‘ God at last took 
pity on France and had Louis the Fifteenth 
die ;” chiffonniers, writing-desks, work-tables, 
many such things that recal the witty abbé, and 
the frivolous marquises, and the unvirtuous 
women, who lived so gaily and naughtily while 
the body of the state was festering towards cor- 
ruption, in the diseased time which Dr. Guillotin 
finally had to prescribe for; here likewise are 
caskets, and cabinets, and buffets of earlier 
quainter ages, tankards, carved sword-hilts, door 
knockers, vases of the Renaissance (mostly, the 
expert says, the work of Benvenuto Cellini, who 
must have been a singularly industrious arti- 
ficer), odds and ends of the middie ages, lamps 
and candlesticks of the dark ages, armour of the 
Crusaders, Carlovingian battle-axes, Merovin- 
gian swords, matarae and gaesa of the Celtic 
Gauls, and everything left of their mikler utensils 
in the culinary or religious way. 


A routh o’ auld nicknackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets, 
And parritch-pats and auld saut backets 
Before the Flood. 


The department of antiquities and curiosities 
is by no means limited by French history and 
geography. They come from beyond the Rhine, 
and the Alps, and the 5 ea and from the 
islands beyond the sea. China and Japan | 
furnish largely; since the Franco-British war 
and fiery allied irruption into the Summer 
Palace, the Celestial Empire with especial 
copiousness ; and Persia, and Egypt, and India 
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(the other day a notable lot of Hindoo idols 
of bewitching ugliness, more directly from 
Brummagem). If the unhappy Mexicans have 
anything left more saleable than Jecker bonds— 
which may be labelled diplomatic curiosities 
now—you may look for assortments next winter 
in the Rue Drouot. It is the constant reser- 
voir of private collections of virtuosi, whose 
heirs are sometimes agreeably surprised at the 
profitable nature of the queer investments they 
were used ignorantly to grumble at. When 
ou saw your not sufficiently respected uncle 
Gaaten for a hundred francs a piece of old 
crockery that your aunt* would not have lent 
two francs on, you little thought that ten years 
later it would sell for a thousand at public 
auction! It is also the constant reservoir from 
which private collectors and museum directors 
draw. A famous piece of armour, formerly one 
of the gems of Strawberry Hill, said to be 
engraved by the inevitable Benvenuto Cellini, and 
to have once belonged to Francis the First, was 
sold last January out of the Demidoff collec- 
tion. 

Miaou! cock-a-doo! quack! cluck! bow! oodle! 
wow! doo! qrr! chatter, clack, snarl, and the 
“dumb inarticulate” rest of it. In the large 
hall on the ground floor, is imminent, or in pro- 
gress, a sale of gallinaces, volatiles, dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, or other animals of the smaller 
classes—either useful domestic, or useless, or 
destructive of all domestic quiet and good neigh- 
bourhood. 

Pictures and engravings form the most at- 
tractive feature of the place, and shall have more 
notice further on. Enough cataloguing for the 
present of the infinite variety of merchandise, 
which custom cannot stale, for fast as the com- 
missaires clear off their stocks, so fast are they 
replenished with 


Alle manere of chaffare, 
Apes, and japes, and marmosettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifles, that littelle have availede, 
And thynges with which they fetely biere our eye, 
With thynges not endurynge that we bye; 
Ffor muche of thys chaffare that is wastable 
Might be forborne for dere and dyssevable. 


The population of the Hotel is to be classified 
as fixed, habitual, and floating. At the head of 
the fixed class stands the master of the house, 
member of the ancient and honourable com- 
any of licensed commissaires priseurs. Their 
onours, which are in other men’s mouths, are 
sometimes disputed by querulous parties, who 
make bargains with them. Their profits they 
take care of themselves, and no one questions 
their importance. They number eighty souls, 
to speak figuratively. They drive their trade 
otherwheres than at the Hotel: as at Bercy, in 
wines; at the Tattersall’s in the Rue Beaujon, 
in horses; at the Maison Silvestre, in books ; 
but this is their central house of business— 
twenty million francs’ worth ina year. The com- 





* The Mont de Pi4té is fondly called Ma Tante 
in Freuce. 





missaire is a sort of public functionary, and, 
like all “ministerial” persons in France, is, 
when on duty, black-dress-coated and close 
shaven. It is curious that a full beard is never 
official costume in France; it has been for the 
last dozen or two of régimes, at least, a sign of 
opposition, a badge of the dangerous class. 
Those liberals under the Restoration, who offi- 
cially attached themselves to the younger 
branch of the Bourbons, after July, straight- 
way shaved. When that broke down, beards 
sprouted again; but the coup d’état was a 
coup de rasoir, and the barber reduced many a 
hirsute republican to a smooth courtier of the 
rising Empire. With the hair of the head, the 
capillary law is different : so that a certain close 
shorn bristling cut is known as the style a la 
malcontent. But here extremes must be avoided 
lest they meet ; for over-long locks are supposed 
to indicate inflammable political and social de- 
posits in the underlying brain. It is noticeable, 
that shrewd political aspirants, the best advised 
waiters on revolution and providence, keep them- 
selves well trimmed at all times. 

The commissaire presides at the sale at an 
elevated desk. In the crisis of bids and atten- 
dant excitement, he rises to command the situa- 
tion. In his right hand he holds the hammer, 
which is Demosthenic in its eloquence of action. 
Now, it is poised expectant, high in air; now, 
waves in undulating lines, persuasive; now, 
exhorts, projected; now, jerks, in argument; 
anon pauses, as if to listen—falls with menacing 
rapidity to within an inch of the desk, swoops 
up a bid, then up again—surprising judg- 
ment, keeping short-pulsed fears and hopes in a 
dangle. At last, the theme exhausted, perorat- 
ing with an impressive ping! His eye is swiftl 
rotatory, penetrating, prehensile—catching an 
interpreting the slightest wink of yours, of your 
neighbour’s—noting that the indifferent man 
back in the crowd still fingers his watch-guard ; 
that the man yet more indifferent at the back 
of him again, strokes his moustache or gives a 
og wegen scratch to his nose. This eye of 

is has, beside,a magnetic quality which, as its 
interrogative glance meets yours, sets you a 
winking affirmatively in almost involant; 
sympathy. And his smiles! You feel as thoug 
he were a friend of yours—not of the other 
fellow who is bidding against you—having your 
interest at heart, appreciating your taste and 
judgment; so that when at last, what with the 
sentiment of complaisance and your mutual re- 
gard, and crescendo exhilaration of bids, you 
say or nod five hundred francs, and the hammer 
knocks the Corregio into your possession at that 
price—plus five per cent for the house—you 
consider that man as an ornament to his sex. 
Next day, in the streets, the commissaire does 
not hasten to foster your bidding look of inti- 
macy by the opening warmth of bis counte- 
nance—does riot know you. By his side (the 
auctioneer’s, when on duty) sits his clerk, 
also in black integuments and close shaven ; he 
records the order of the goings, and makes out 
duplicate bulletins, one of which is stuck, by a 
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deft dab of hybrid waxy paste, peculiar in its 
composition to the Hotel, to the knocked down 
object, and one-handed to the more or less ex- 
alted purchaser. 

An open space before the desk, partitioned 
from the public by a range of tables stretching 
across the room, is the stage of the crier and 
the expert. The crier fills the first speaking 
role after the auctioneer, who is supported by 
him, to whom he gives the antistrophe. He has 
the eyes of Argus, the ear of Dionysius, the 
lungs of a Stentor, the mouth of Chrysostom. 
He reverses the Eastern proverb; his speech is 
golden, and his silence in calculated pauses is 
silvern. In the pond of faces before him, he 
fishes for bids. His practised eye suspects under 
the strenuously placid countenance, the swelling 
purpose and even the unconsciously rising desire 
to buy. He has the tempting article—pretty 
picture or what not—held up to you, plays about 
a with flying word-baits, brings you to the sur- 
ace and hooks you as it were withaglance. There 
is a celebrated crier, an old man known to fame 
only by the name of Jean, so skilful in this art of 
angling, that he not unfrequently catches simple 
gudgeons who, rather than struggle to get clear 
against the laughter of the whole house, quietly 
pay for what they did not want. 

Higher in rank is the expert. He is a man— 
if a being of such sui-generical qualities can be 
called a man—who sees below the surface of 
all sorts of things, into their origin and history 
and intrinsic and market value. In the fine arts, 
for example, he is learned in schools and fami- 
liar with masters: with their early manner 
and second manner and last but one and last 
manner; with their pupils and imitators and 
copyists ; with originals and undoubted originals 
and attributed originals and copies of the period ; 
with touch and re-touch and tone and colour 
and varnish—especially varnish ; with drawing 
and grouping and composition; with all the 
grounds—fore, back, and middle, and with the 
*Corregiosity of Corregio” generally. Some- 
times he makes mistakes between liquorice-juice 
of modern application and the mellow dimness 
of antiquity. One day, in an invoice of Italian 
ney was a crucifix with the legend Salvator 

undi, which the expert commended to ama- 
teurs as a work of the namesake and rival in 
genius of Salvator Rosa. 

Humbler in the Hotel hierarchy is the com- 
missjonnaire, though he, too, is a privileged, aud 
in some sort official person; like all such in 
France, he wears a uniform; a short jacket of 
a fixed cut and colour, with buttons after their 
kind, and a cap after its kind, more than civil, 
but less than military. He receives the object 
from the hands of the expert, puts it on the 
table, holds it up to the serutiny of the assembly. 
Also he diligently watches the game, points out 
and faithfully brings to the notice of the crier 
an unexpected bidder timidly breaking cover. 
Lowly and coarse-habited as he looks, curse not 
the commissionnaire. Peradvénture, he is grown 
a practical connoisseur by long experience, and 
rich by little investments and devestments of his 





own, watchfully made at the curious ebbs and 
flows of the eourse of trade here. The good will 
of his place is worth five thousand francs—a much 
larger sum, or value, at any rate, in Paris than 
in London. 

Need I include in the census of the fixed 
population, those respectable gentlemen clothed 
in proportion to their authority, in long-skirted 
coats, with straight meagre swords of justice by 
their sides, the instrumentsof French providence, 
watchful tutors of the paternal government’s 
restless children? Are we not in Paris? And 
are they not the sergents de Napoleonville ? 

For the numerous and mixed habitual popula- 
tions of the Hotel, in their tribes and families, 
you will find hints towards a nomenclature in a 
chapter of Southey’s Doctor. Here, as in other 
centres of human activity, the Gettites and 
Haveites abound, and the children of Terade 
and Mammon. If you venture into the rooms 
on the ground floor, you will think you have 
fallen among Philistines, mingled with a winning 
tribe of Israelites and Hittites and veritable 
Haggites. There are professional dealers in all 
second-hand merchandise, Marchands de Meubles, 
Marchands de Tableaux, Marchands de Bric-a- 
brac, Marchandes de Toilette. They are specially 
to be avoided and not to be (voluntarily) met 
with, within the borders of miscellaneous sales of 
cheap articles. Recognising as I do the pervading 
urbanity of the French, I bear witness to these 
as an ocular, olfactory, and costal witness, that 
they are an inelegant, unpolished, unfragrant 
folk. Their raiment is uncomely, their unbated 
breath is the breath of garlic eaters, the elbows 
of them are rigid and pungent, and the fingers 
and the nails thereof are as the claws of unclean 
birds. Among them are many who, interpreted by 
their outer garb, should be women, but of whom 
the fierceness of greed and the flavour are epicene. 
Real and pretended connoisseurs and amateurs 
are Geshurites when they are lucky, often enough 
Manassites. They are mainly attendant upon 
sales of pictures, engravings, articles of vertu. 
They are a special folk, including many varieties 
with curious manners and customs, that shall be 
spoken of hereafter. I will only mention in 
passing, the Amorites, a very feeble people, who 
atiend the sales of furniture, jewels, be. sent 
in by actresses, more celebrated for their high 
skirts and misdemeanours than for their his- 
trionic merits, or by other female “ celebrities,” 
to buy at high prices either memorials of them 
or presents for rivals. 

An important class, in number, are the idlers 
and spectacle-loving flaneurs—the Gadites and 
the Gazeites. Their time is not money. They 
come to exchange it for any cheapreturn of amuse- 
ment; to get rid of themselves. You may see 
such with their feet at the register, of a cold day, 
chatting low with their antipodes, or quietly gone 
—amid the stirring goings—fast asleep. Of these 
are they who haunt the public libraries and other 
places of gratis warmth, in dull winterdays. It 
was one of them who, entering the reading-room 
of the Bibliotheque Impériale one chilly morn- 
ing, and finding all the chairs beset, asked for a 
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large book. “ What title?” “I don’t know.” 
“What subject, then, at least?” It’s all 
one to me, if it’s only big.” “ But, monsieur !” 
“Pray give me the largest volume you've 
got.” “ But, in fine, for what end does monsieur 
wish it?” “To sit on—Parbleu!” Among 
these are men who wear the St. Helena medal ; 
who knew the actors in the Great Revolution : 
men who have seen much, and are entertaining 
historical gossipers. As ready to talk as to gad 
and gaze, or fall asleep—quiet little rentiers and 
philosophers. They toil not, neither do they 
spin, these rather seedy lilies. When the 
winter is past, and the time of the singing-birds 
is come, they transplant themselves to the 
Tuileries and other public gardens. It is not 
merely idleness, nor love of spectacle, nor eco- 
nomising of fuel, nor yet any merely English 
cause, that brings to the Hotel this sort of fre- 
quenters. — are drawn hither by the 
assurance that they will find others there. 

Let the germinating shrewd observer of fo- 
reign manners and customs, freshly arrived in 
Paris from the other side of the Channel, as he 
lays down his luggage and trifling insular preju- 
dices at his Hotel, hang up this axiomatic guide 
poster before his mind’s eye, thus: the chiefest 
need and comfort and luxury of a Frenchman 
are some more Frenchmen. I often think that 
the love and sympathy of the French for the 
First Napoleon, flow largely from compassion 
for the loneliness of his exile in St. Helena. 
Had he been transported to some thickly in- 


habited tee of the globe—China, for instance— 


he could at least have amused himself, have seen 
people, have talked—and Sir Hudson Low and 
perfide Albion had been spared much anathema. 

Up-stair sales of the better sort are preceded 
by a day “on view.” These exhibitions 
attract numerous visitors, and are commended 
to the attention of the foreign observer. As 
he may in the market-place of a strange town 
catch glimpses into the very bowels of the land 
—see on what meats its people feed, and at what 
cost, and gather thence quite invaluable sugges- 
tions and inferences as to their physical, eco- 
nomical, poiitico-economical, and et cateral con- 
ditions —so these varied expositions of the 
“clothes” of society offer a certain subtle mea- 
sure of its wants, its tastes, and the mode of their 
gratification. Ninevite bulls are pastured in the 


~cultivated modern mind, mummies are developed 


in our thoughts, we unpuzzle the Sphinx like a 
last week’s conundrum, we eagerlygrope amid its 
ashes to kindle extinct Pompeii into life again, 
we greedily inspect the sonblepeen and spoon- 
victuals of deceased Anglo-Saxons and anti- 
Christian Gauls. But, living French folk are 
more entertaining. And The Hotel is a place to 
study them, in the matériel of their life, and in 
propria persona. On Sundays, when there are 
no sales, and ordinarily many expositions, it is 
thronged with Parisians of all classes. They 
resort to the Hotel as they do to the public mu- 
seums. Nothing is more usual than to meet 
ladies there, prayer-book in hand, who have taken 
the Hotel on their way home from mass, A 





consequence is, that pretty pictures, decorative 
female gear, ornaments, useful household wares, 
and the like, are apt to sell better on Mondays 
than on other days. The fond (or subdued) 
husband, the indulgent father, the loving suitor, 
the kind brother, the dutiful nephew even (if the 
aunt be rich and aged), comes on the morrow and 
bids under the impulse of tender affection, or a 
tough imitation of it. But, bidding from emotion 
rather than calculation, a counter-bid affects him 
like u personal insult, rather than an obstacle 
expressive of mercantile opinion. So his vanity 
isengaged; and so thecommissaire-priseur sees it, 
and the crier—both of whom take his part, as he 
seems to see, and the other man’s part as grow- 
ing plainer to Aim, and are meantime impartially 
eloquent to the house at large; withal they 
grow excited and the house grows excited, and 
the two combatants, who are already grown, yet 
more aggravate themselves ; and the bids grow as 
Indian corn does in Texas. 





OUT OF THE CROWD. 


I am what some people would call a disagree- 
able old hunks; indeed I once, when listening 
outside a door, lieard myself described in those 
very identical words. 1 have also before now 
heard the epithets “crusty,” “crabbed,” and 
“churlish” coupled with my name, while on one 
occasion [ overheard my own niece mention me 
casually to a mixed assembly as “Old Grumpy.” 

What I have done to earn all this distinction 
Iam poy fas a loss to say. It is true that I 
generally di a poe of everything that other 

eople like, and that I have an invincible dis- 
ke to my species, but what of that? I don’t 
harm anybody. I only maintain that man is an 
odious eal and I simply do my best to get 
out of hisway. I don’t like him. Why should 
[like him? Is he not always trying to cheat 
me, to get my money out of me? Is he not in 
my way continually? Is he not always putting 
himself into cabs and omnibuses in order to 

revent me from crossing over the streets? 

oes he not pack up huge quantities of goods 
in bales and send them about London in Pick- 
ford’s vans, with the same intent? When a 
horse tumbles down in the street, does he not 
get in my way and prevent me from seeing ? 
When a house is on fire and promises a magni- 
ficent spectacle, does he not always go and put 
it out just as I get to the scene of action? 
When i take it into my head suddenly to go to 
the play, does he not occupy all the good places 
before I can get to them ? 

This is the first time I have contributed to 
the literature of my country. I don’t like the 
literatuze of my country. It is too genial— 
a great deal too good natured, to use a ridiculous 
phrase. I have been watching for some time 
for an opportunity of infusing a little ill nature 
into it—a little wholesome acid. I intend to 
write a genuine “old crusted” article, if I may 
be allowed the expression. You can do as you 
like about printing it. 
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I saw nothing, thank goodness, of the Pro- 
cession of the seventh of March, and Iam going 
to describe some rational enjoyment of which I 

rtook on that day. I never do anything in a 

urry, so I have allowed the popular enthusiasm 
to evaporate a little, and have given the public 
time to satiate themselves with descriptions of 
the Procession, and all sorts of things connected 
with it, before I step in with my view of the 
subject. 

was very near seeing the Procession whether 

I would or no. My occupation, which is that 
of collecting the norman “en debts of a gas 
company—and I shall have enough to do after 
that precious flare-up on the night of the tenth 
—my occupation, [ say, compels me, much 
against my will, to live among the haunts of 
men, and my present residence is in a certain 
small street which leads down from the Strand 
to the river. So, when I turned out of m 
lodgings on the afternoon of the great day, 
found myself so completely surrounded by my 
species, that it was almost impossible to get out 
into those back settlements of the metropolis in 
which I had made up my mind to spend the day. 
For this was the pleasure I had been looking 
forward to so long—the pleasure of at last get- 
ting away from the sight of a human being, and 
enjoying the delights of solitude. 

For some time I really thought this exquisite 
—_ was going to slip through my 

ngers, for I was borne along the Strand against 
my will, and forced to observe some of the pre- 


age follies into which my weak-minded 
ellow-creatures had been betrayed—such as 
spending their money in strips of bunting to be 
hung across the street, like damp clothes on a 
washing-day, or passing the day sitting upon a 
chimney-pot, or in a shop window, looking like 


an article exposed for sale. At last I did 
manage to get to the outskirts of the crowd, 
and if man is, as I have asserted elsewhere, 
always an odious animal, I can tell you that 
man, as he emerges from the back courts about 
Drury-lane, with a pale face and a greasy curl 
on each side of it, is something so odious that I 
cannot wonder that they are always knocking 
each other about, and committing perfectly justi- 
fiable homicides upon one another. 

Once out of the thick of the crowd, I soon 
began to enjoy myself very much. In the back 
streets I observed some of the most unhappy 
people I had ever beheld, sitting disconsolate 
upon all sorts of crippled benches and injured 
trucks, which their proprietors had originally in- 
tended to erect by the side of the roadway, and 
which had been removed promptly by the police. 
One man, quite far off from the line of the 
Procession, posted along in that direction with 
a truck full of benches, till he was met suddenly 
by an old woman, connected with the business, 
who stopped him, and warned him how his fellows 
had been served. The man did not say a word 
or attempt to proceed, but remained where he 
was, between the shafis of the vehicle, lost in 
meditation. Even the men who were armed 
with a single stool, or who carried chairs like 





cages over their heads and faces, were turned 
back; and, as I have said, these people, assem- 
bling with their rickety wares, in back streets, | 
from which no view of the Procession could be 
obtained, and talking to each other gloomily, 
were very gratifving tome: forming a spectacle 
which might well rejoice the heart of any well- | 
regulated misauthrope. Not so, three active and | 
sprightly little men, each of whom had provided 
himself with a flat piece of wood with little steps 
nailed on to each side of it so that the happy pos- 
sessor of such an instrument could by getting 

his back against a wall, raise himself step by || 
step to atolerable height. The good humour of || 
these three little men, and the applause they met 
with from a group of cabmen assembled at the 
door of a certain public-house, were very offen- 
sive tome. “ Out-and-out move, that,” said the 
waterman attached to the said group, “ out-and- 
out move as ever isee !” and then they all roared | 
with laughter, and wished the three little men || 
good luck. This was not at all to my taste,as | 
the reader may imagine. No more was the 
woman who, being in the last depths of poverty 
and dirt, had stuck a wedding-favour upon the | 
breast of her baby ;—the idea of Aer pretending || 
to rejoice ! 


As to the two d/ind men tearing along Quetn- | 


street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, led by a little girl, 
all three grinning from ear to ear, and jabbering || 
away like magpies—that really was too much to 
bear. This phenomenon absolutely brought me to 
a dead stand-still. Whither were they bent? 
They were in a violent hurry. They were going 
in the direction of the Strand. They wereina | 
high state of glee and excitement. They abso- 
lutely seemed as if they were going to join the 
mass of the gaping multitude which I had just 
escaped from. But, then, they were blind. at 
was the use of two blind men rushing off after 
a pageant which they could not see? [ felt that 
this mystery must be solved, and I turned back 
and ran after the party. 

“And where are you going, then?’ I said, 
when I had at last overtaken them. Neither 
of the blind men heard me, but the little girl 
could see, and she directed the attention of the 
wan she was leading, to my inquiry. 

“Where are you going?” I asked again, as 
soon as [ had got the ear of the blind man. 

“Why, to see the sight, to be sure,” he 
answered, in the gayest tone that can be 
imagined. 

“Well, but you are blind, are you not? Both 
you and your friend ?” 

“Yes, blind, both of us. There’s no doubt 
about that.” 

“Then,” I inquired again, “ what’s the use of 
your going ?” 

The man’s answer was very remarkable. 1t 
may have been half in fun, but I think it was 
half in earnest, too. 

“ Well,” he said, still speaking in the same 
jovial tone, which grated terribly on my misan- 
thropic ear. “ The fact is, they do so go on about 
her,” meaning the Princess Alexandra, “ and 
do so make much of her, as if she were a God— 
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that perhaps she’ll be able to do something for 
| me if I get in the way.” 

“ Something for you?” I repeated, aghast. 
“ Yes,” said the blind man, and I really 
| suppose he may have been thinking of blind 
Bartimeus. Presently the man spoke again, 
and gave another motive for his joining in this 
expedition. ‘“‘ You see, sir, I’m going adown to 
Bow-street, and I want to try if I can’t get 
| into some place where I can stick my little girl 
here upon my shoulder, and so let Aer see the 
| thing, at any rate.” 

1 don’t know how it was. It was entirely 
inconsistent with my principles and my practice ; 
| it was conduct alike unworthy of a professed 
misanthrope, and the collector of a gas-com- 
pany’s outstanding debts ; but I gave the man a 
shilling. I wish to be candid in this narration, 
‘| and so I am obliged to own to the weakness. 
| It shall not occur again. 

The blind men were in too great a hurry to 
stop while I questioned them, so I had been 
obliged to turn and hasten along beside them. 
However, I soon made up for the time lost in 
this conversation, and continued my search for 
solitude in a northerly direction. 
| And now, as I began to reach the neighbour- 

hood of Holborn and Southampton-row, I found 
that I really was getting into capital cue. In 
the latter thoroughfare, some intensely miserable 
men were singing what appeared to be a dirge, 
in parts: turning themselves about from time 
to time to see what effect their melody was taking 
upon that sensible portion of the population 
which were spending the day at home. Here, 
too, inside the glass-door of a shop, which, like 
the rest of the shops, was shut up, I observeda 
|| very dismal woman and child posted with an ex- 
| pectant look :—as if they thought that because 
people were looking out of window in the Strand 
| and Fleet-street, they would be failing to observe 
the day if they did not look out of window in 
Southampton-row. 

Should there ever be another occasion for 
| something of this sort, I strongly recommend 
| any person with a taste for solitude at all 
resembling my own, to spend a considerable 

rtion of the day in Queen-square, Blooms- 

ury, and to lounge on past the Foundling and 
through Guildford-street to Mecklenburgh- 
square. The ghasily horror of the Foundling, 
with five very malignant-looking boys standing 
within its gates, and an industrious foundling 
sweeping the path in front of the hospital, was, 
indeed, only to be exceeded in despair by the 
aspect of Mecklenburgh-square. A boy of fiendish 
disposition stood upon the kerb-stone, taunting 
a very little pony, which was standing in the 
road, attached to a small chaise-cart: the boy 
being engaged in alternately offering and with- 
drawing a very rosy apple, which the pony 
longed for excessively. ‘The milk-woman was 
delivering her spurious beverage at one of the 
houses when I entered the square; a woman was 
calling water-cresses; and presently a laun- 
dress’s cart appeared, and drove up to the door 
of a victim to—1 should think—ill-got-up linen. 





Mentioning milk, there surely never was 
such a desperately copious milk-delivery as on 
this particular afternoon. If I were asked what 
were the leading characteristics of the non-pro- 
cessional mat London on the afternoon of the 
seventh of March, I should mention small boys 
and milkmen. Window-cleaning had its place; 
the opportunity being seized by certain coffee- 
house keepers and publicans to get this im- 
portant work effected; but the most marked 
thing of all was milk-delivery. 

It was very disappointing —I may almost 
say disgusting—to a person of well-regulated 
nature, to observe that those persons who, from 
circumstances or from inclination, remained in 
the regions I am describing, were trying to 
enjoy the holiday in spite of their distance from 
the great scene of action. I observed one ridi- 
culous person actually taking his children out 
for a walk in Euston-square, and, what is even 
more preposterous, the said children seemed to 
be enjoying themselves: one small girl—I sup- 
~: a lunatic—actually skipping along with glee 

y her father’s side. A quiet middle-aged man, 
again, had got among the sculptors’ yards, near 
the same place, and appeared to be deriving ex- 
quisite gratification from his little boy’s criti- 
cisms en the various terrific objects which some 
of those front gardens contain. Nor must I 
omit to mention a very weak-minded baker, who, 
having to deliver his bread to his customers in 
the afternoon, and so being debarred from a 
glimpse of the Procession, instead of being sulky 
and low-spirited, as any sensible man would have 
been, foolishly made the best of his position 
by sticking a small flag on his horse’s head, and 

acing aruff made of wedding-favours round 


fis dog’s neck. 
It was sheer disgust at this very 
creature that drove me, after losing sight of him, 


wretched 


to seek refuge in the terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway. The bell was ringing on the 
arrival platform, so I thought to myself that I 
was ey! sure of some gloomy company. I 
was not disappointed. The train arrived and 
disgorged such a small number of passengers as 
must have made it a very unremunerative run : 
about six disconsolate bag-men, and one unpro- 
tected female with a japanned band-box. ‘They 
were all too late to see the show, and looked so 
wretched that they helped me to get over the 
cheerfulness of that idiotic baker. 

But one of the most extraordinary things, to 
my mind, connected with the history of this 
memorable day, is the fact I am now about to 
relate ;—that there were people in parts of the 
town remote from the great show, who had ap- 
parently nothing to do, and who yet did not go 
to see the show. Not only did I observe more 
people than I expected, whose business kept 
them in this part of the town, but I saw idlers. 
Pulling open the door of a public-house at 
King’s-cross I found it full of people, talking, 
quarrelling, swearing, and drinking. Now, how 
was it that they were not carrying on those 
interesting pursuits in the neighbourhood 
through which the procession was to pass? 
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Altogether, as an expedition in search of 
solitude, my enterprise was a failure. Lvery- 
where there were people. The omnibuses were 
empty, it is true; the large thoroughfares, 
such as Holborn and the New-road, looked 
bare; but solitude there was none. No, not 
in Burton-crescent, where one old lady was 
crawling along by the railings, done up in 
her best clothes, and, doubtless, going out to 
tea ; and where a poor invalid gentleman was 
returning with his wife from taking a convales- 
cent’s airing; not, as we have seen, in Meck- 
lenburgh-square, where I had sought it confi- 
dently; notevenin Burton-street,asmallthorough- 
fare at the back of the Crescent, where I made 
sure of solitude, and in which I counted, to my 
horror and disgust, no fewer than thirty souls, 
including several children, and a man eating a 
raw carrot; no, nor yet was there solitude in 
the Underground Railway, into one of whose 
carriages I at length flung myself with disgust, 
and where I came upon a host of people, who, 
having seen the Procession in the City, were 
rushing off to catch it again at Paddington. 

Now, surely, when one reflects that the whole 
of that line from the Bricklayers’ Arms to the 
Great Western Railway was thronged densely ; 
when one remembers that all the little streets 
which turned out of the main line were crowded ; 
when one thinks of the mass of people accom- 
modated with seats at windows, and on scaffold- 
ings, and house-tops ; it does seem rather hard 
that a perfectly harmless misanthrope who had 
looked forward for months to a Robinson Crusoe- 
istie afternoon, should find that there were still 
_— of people left, to dispute his possession of 

urton, crescent or the open space of ground in 
front of the Foundling. My wees is over now, 
and I am not likely to get another until the 
happy day arrives when I shall have at last done 
with the gas company, and can go and establish 
—— under canvas in the middle of Salisbury 

ain. 





IN THE‘STREETS OF TEHRAN. 

My favourite horse, a beautiful Arab from the 
stud of Timour Meerza at Bagdad, has been ailing 
some days, so a Persian horse-doctor is sent for to 
cure him. Great is my alarm and tribulation when 
I see my magnificent favourite thrown upon the 
ground, and the horse-doctor kneeling upon his 
neck with a horrible instrument like an oyster 
knife in his hand. Presently, he thrusts one of 
his thumbs into my beauty’s eyes, forces the 
eyeballs round and cuts something like a stone 
as big as a small bean from the back of each 
eyeball, then he gets up, and my poor favourite 
gets up too, winking piteously, his bright soft 
Kind eyes all dimmed and bleared, and running 
with blood. A large concourse of grooms and 
horse-dealers, assembled to witness the ceremony, 
appear highly delighted by it, and compliment 
the horse-doctor, who evidently considers him- 
self, and is considered by others, a professional 
man of the highest scientific attainments. There 





is no reason to gainsay this opinion ; for, in two 
days after this shocking gouging operation with 
the oyster-knife, my beauty will be bounding 
under me again as fresh as a daisy, and wit 
eyes as bright and good tempered as ever. 

But, meantime, whatam I todo foraride? I 
will do what is a very uncommon thing in Persia, 
I will take a walk. 

Five servants prepare to go with me. Two 
go before, two follow, and my nozzir, or chief 
servant, walks beside me, but a pace or two 
behind, at convenient speaking distance. He 
wants to know where we are going, as a 
coachman might inquire in England, and I tell 
him that I have a fancy to walk round the chief 
bazaars. He marshals his men accordingly. 
We are an imposing company; but I have 
not more attendants than are strictly necessary, 
for no Persian gentleman ever walks abroad 
with fewer, and indeed they are requisite for 
safety and protection, quite as much as for state 
and parade. Swift-pacing. ambling horses flit 
noiselessly about, and knock down the unsus- 
pecting foot-passenger who is unattended very 
unceremoniously. The bustle and hurry of 
everybody, the narrowness of the streets, the 
holes and abrupt flights of steps at the entrance 
of houses, make each yard of the road dan- 
gerous. Then there are donkeys pattering 
rapidly along, with large blocks of ice tied on 
each side of them, and a boy with a goad be- 
hind. Luckless the man who should be jammed 
between a house-wall and one of these donkeys ; 
he would be quashed flat as a pancake. Then 
there are armed men of fierce aspect, trailing 
their guns after them as Britons do their um- 
brellas. Many of these personages are of saintly 
character, and would consider that they had 
wrought a work of peculiar excellence if they 


1} 
| 
| 
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could rid the world of a Christian or two. There 


are white-clothed madmen rushing about, and 


shouting, and gibbering—jolly dogs, who love 
the gay thorou hfares, and who would not be | 


sorry either to have a turn up with a Frank; 
being well aware of the impunity their madness, 
whether pretended or otherwise, would secure 
to them. Here and there is a man carrying the 
reeking carcase of a fat-tailed sheep across his 
horse—a disgusting sight—and he rushes through 
the crowd; everywhere making way for himself, 
and knocking people down if not beaten off. The 
Shah’s runners and messengers hurry through the 
street, dressed in scarlet, with short breeches and 
embroidered leggings, and caps all covered with 
tinsel. They have sticks in their hands, and 
apply them with great readiness to the backs of 
anybody in their way who appears likely to take 
a beating without making much fuss about it. 
Then there are the insolent attendants of great 


men clearing the way for their masters with 


blows and shouts; and beggars foul with leprosy, 
who would be very troublesome to a solitary 
Frank on foot. Long streams of camels, laden 
with heavy merchandise, would crush a man 
in their passage, as one might crack a walnut, 
if he did not keep his eyes about him. And 
there are mules tied between long poles—the 
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barked stems of the lordly poplar, tall enough 
for the masts of a ship—and mules between large 
bundles of firewood and fagots, rough hewn, or 
great fat trusses of fresh grass or straw, or 
reeking skins of water. 

Mules, camels, horses, donkeys, men, all 
shoving, rushing, aud pushing as fast as pos- 
sible through the streets. Truly my five ser- 
yants are not one too many, and sometimes 
they are all employed together in preventing 
my being knocked down and hurt by this 
turbulent stream of traffic. It is also equally 
true, that they are fond of attracting rather 
more attention to me than needs be, by a 
custom which Persian servants have of taking 
every passenger they meet—man or woman, 
horse, or ass, or mule—and turning them round 
by the shoulders to keep them out of the way, 
muttering the important words “Sahib! sahib!” 
to drown remonstrance. “Sahib” is ‘a word 
signifying a foreign gentleman, and is used much 
as “ Moossoo” might be among a certain class 
in London. Yet, if a company of lacqueys were to 
appear in Fleet-street, surrounding a gentleman 
from Leicester-square, and turn Mr. Punch and 
Mr. Omnium towards St. Paul’s when going to 
Temple Bar, it is doubtful if the word ‘ Moos- 
soo,” however imposingly pronounced, would 
immediately pacify them. The respect and 
honours exacted by Europeans in the East 
would seem absurd indeed, if required by 
Asiatics in Europe. Perhaps it is absurd in any 
case. 


Verystrange and pretty, however, is the aspect 
of the streets and bazaars of Tehran to an Euro- 


pean eye, Here comes a lady on a white ass. 
Its mane and tail are dyed with henna. The 
lady is a light blue lady, wearing a white calico 
veil with windows in it. She rides upon a 
crimson velvet saddle. Then two women come 
along in a pair of cajowas, or hooded baskets, 
slung on each side of a white horse, and thus 
balancing each other’s weight. Another woman 
follows, perched on a bed carried by a mule. 
Around her are a swarm of children and 
servants, and a man walking unconcernedly in 
front. This is the family of some humble towns- 
man migrating to another dwelling. By-and- 
by comes a great lady riding a-straddle on a tall 
horse. She has a golden bridle and fine hous- 
ings. She is followed by half a dozen maids, 
and. a crowd of eunuchs and ferroshes with 
sticks ; some on horseback, some on foot. She 
is evidently a very great lady indeed. I have 
noticed that the peculiarly bumptious, self- 
satisfied, boasting, vain nature of the Persian 
people is never more visible outwardly than 
when they are seated on horseback. A mounted 
Persian is Vanity itself, in full bloom, and full 
feather. 

_ Here walks, arrayed in a scarlet cloak, one of 
the keepers of the gates of the Ark. On his 
head is a grotesque hat, covered with tassels of 
many-coloured silks, and in shape something 
like the head-dress worn by the Incas of Peru. 
In his hand is a long staff with a silver spear- 
point. Near him, a great man, dressed in mag- 





nificent shawls, passes by on horseback. I ask 
my nozzir ina whisper who he is ? But my words 
have been heard by the keen, sharp-witted race 
around me, and the passers-by immediately stop 
to answer the question. They each and all in- 
form me eagerly that he is a great state dig- 
nitary, and gossip about him with much wit and 
license of tongue. A man marketing for a 
lamb, takes immediate advantage of the chance 
assembly, and tries to enlist us all in his favour 
against the butcher, talking loud to shame the 
fellow, apparently a sheep-faced bumpkin, into 
letting him have it half-price. What strikes me 
especially is the beauty of the men, and the 
general ugliness of the women. But Persian 
women have a remarkably free and graceful 
step in walking, especially when contrasted with 
the duck-like waddle of the Turks. 

Under a little shed, perhaps merely hired for 
the day, is a tailor cuttmg his cloth on a round 
block of wood, which he places between his 
knees. This block is in shape like an immense 
pumpkin. The instrument he uses to cut the 
cloth is a broad semicircular blade, something 
like that used by cheesemongers in England. 
He is surrounded by a talkative crowd, all 
dressed in bright colours, blue, and yellow, and 
red, 

At the corners of the streets are money- 
changers, with tables, such as the Divine Master 
overthrew in the Temple. Their owners are 
mostly Jews, a miserable and abject race in 
Persia. In a small gloomy shop, excessively 
dirty, is an establishment which appears to be 
a mint for making money. The operation of 
coining in Persia seemed simple enough. It 
consisted in beating together and melting a 
quantity of Russian imperials, and making them 
into tomauns. This process was carried on ina 
dark hole, only fit for the abode of a chimney- 
sweeper. 

A powerful khan sits in a gossip-shop, sur- 
rounded by servants, and talking to them. One, 
who appears a privileged person, has a skewbald 
beard. It is white from age near the roots, but 
he has dipped the ends in henna, and dyed them 
a reddish Sete. These gossip-shops are very 
numerous, and well frequented, even the ladies 
of the court often coming to sit and talk away 
a whole afternoon inthem. There are a great 
many professional talkers and story-tellers about; 
but they are not very romantic-looking per- 
sonages, and their audiences are chiefly mere 
rabble. The beggars, who sit upon the ground 
chanting the Koran (for it should be chanted, 
and not read), are far more worthy of attention. 
So is the snake-charmer, really a mighty curious 
personage. 

But I think I prefer to wander heedlessly 
on among the pretty shops of many-coloured 
pottery, of those graceful shapes for which 
the East has always been so famous. 1 like 
to stop and watch the eager eyes fixed on 
some goldsmith, as he weighs out the coins for 
akaleon. He hands the gold or silver, when 
weighed, to the metal workers, whose tools are 
rude and primitive, a hammer and file doing the 
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chief part of their business, with a little melt- 
ing furnace, which they blow with their mouths, 
as there is not a pair of bellows in the land. At 
last I stop before a jeweller’s to buy a turquoise, 
which I think is a great bargain at two tomauns. 
I find afterwards that I have bought a piece of 
artfully-coloured wax. 

The saddlers’ shops are very pretty, and so are 
the gun shops, with guns from Bokhara, inlaid 
with ivory, and other curious arms. So are the 
fruiterers’, where golden oranges swim, bobbing 
about, in tubs of water, and cool melons lie 
temptingly reposing upon ice. So are the shoe 
shops, with their red and blue shoes; ard the 
shops where they sell caskets looking like ruby 
and gold. Then there is such a fondness for 
tinsel, that even the lamb and mutton hung up 
at butchers’ shops is tinselled, to call attention to 
its fatness. 

There is a pretty part of the bazaar where 
there are flowers in great plenty, and birds of 
beautiful plumage in cages, and talking parrots, 
to attest the fondness for birds and flowers which 
is born with Orientals. Then there are cooks’ 
shops in merry little nooks and corners. Kabobs 
are, of course, the chief dainty sold here. But 
the kabobs are more artistically prepared in 
Persia than in Turkey. What should you say, 
O traveller! to a little lump of lean lamb-chop, 
a little lump of fat, a littie lump of kidney, a 
little lump of liver, well powdered over with 
finely-chopped garlic, discreetly salted and pep- 
pered, and served, all frothing, upon a silver 
skewer, with a nice little flap of hot bread to roll 
it up in? Though kabobs are the chief and the 
best things in these cooks’ shops. Still, other 
things may be had. There is caviar and dried 
fish for a relish; wine, tco, is sold openly—too 
openly, indeed. Wine and eggs are sold higgledy- 
piggledy together, for some inexplicable reason, 
Sales it should be that although wine is for- 
bidden by the law, egg-flip is not, so that it is 
easy and profitable in the way of trade to suggest 
a compromise; the immense pantomime wine- 
bottles squashing the eggs upon which they lie. 
Perhaps a very good street dinner might be got 
in the bazaars for about sixpence, if one were in- 
clined to try. 

There are some noble khans and caravanseries 
here and there, with charming living pictures of 
Asiatic life to be seen through their open gate- 
ways. Turbaned moollahs, seeming to read 
for decorum’s sake, but with shrewd eyes keeping 
sharp watch around them ; travellers praying at 
the fountain in the centre of the court-yard; 
and rooms containing rich goods closed with 
pretty shutters. 





Most of the European articles sold in the 
bazaars of Tehran are very coarse and paltry, 
and there is a fine opening for an enterprising 
British merchant in the Persian capital. I saw 
some ening mirrors of the worst 
possible kind from Russia, some coarse English 
cotton goods of gaudy colours, and some common 
crockery. These trumpery foreign things, how- 
ever, are all displayed with childish exultation, 
and are a source of deep pride to the shop- 
keeper who owns them. Generally, what strikes 
one most about the bazaars is the coolness and 
utter indifference to business of the Oriental 
trader, who seldom deigns to call attention, even 
by a glance, to his wares. But it is the clatter 
of some English tea-things that their owner is 
pompously dusting which suddenly reminds me 
of home, and recals to me the time when I was 
a child, and took tea at a pleasant country-house 
with a loved and leathery old nurse, some five- 
and-twenty years ago. I wonder for a moment 
whether it can be really the same “1,” at which 
the dogs are now barking in Paynimrie, and the 
children point—a stranger in a strange land. 

Those children, by the way, are quite naked, 
which warns me that we have strayed into an | 
unfrequented quarter of the town, and had 
better go homewards. Upon the whole, there is 
nothing to tempt one to buy, and spend one’s | 
money in the bazaars. Perhaps all that is really | 
valuable or curious is hidden by timid merchants 
fearful of the rapacity of power. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S READINGS. 


HANOVER SquarE Rooms. On Tuesday Evening, April 21, 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS will read his 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

AND 
MR. BOB SAWYER’S PARTY FROM PICKWICK. 
On Thursday Evening, April 23, his 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY AT MR. SQUEERS’S 
SCHOOL, 

AND 
BOOTS AT THE HOLLY TREE INN. 
And on Tuesday Evening, Apri! 28, his 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, AND THE TRIAL 
FROM PICKWICK. 

Stalls, 5s. Centre Seats, 2s. Back Seats, 1s. 

Tickets to be had at the Office of All the Year Round, 26, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand ; of Mr. JOHN POTTLE, 14 and 15, Royal Exchange, 
City; Messrs. CLAPMAN and HALL’S, Publishers, 193, Piceadilly; at 
AUSTIN'S Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and at PAYNE'S ‘licket 
Office, Hanover Square Rooms, 
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